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SECOND-HAND WIFE 
By KATHLEEN NORRIS 


A new novel by this ever-popular author, in 
which she describes the difficulties that beset 
the second wife of a divorced man—a réle 
that Sandra found it uncommonly difficult to 
play. However, she tackled the problem with 
courage and determination, and in the end 
achieved happiness. 7s. 6d. net 
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TALLEYRAND : THE PRINCE OF DIPLOMATS. 
BY SIR JOHN MARRIOTT. 


DreLomacy is a word which deservedly or not has acquired 
a somewhat sinister connotation. The New Ozford Dictionary 
defines it as: ‘The management of international relations by 
negotiations.’ So far good; but that impeccable authority pro- 
ceeds to quote as illustrating common usage a passage from Grat- 
tan’s Beaten Paths (1862): ‘I can find no better signification for 
the word which typifies the pursuit than double dealing . . . it 
is expressive of concealment if not of duplicity.’ In English ears 
‘diplomacy ’ has never recovered from the slur cast upon it three 
centuries ago by the jesting words of Sir Henry Wotton, one of 
the earliest of our professional diplomatists. In his host’s album 
at Augsburg he wrote: ‘ Legatus est vir bonus peregre missus ad 
mentiendum reipublicae causa.’ Thenceforward it was accepted 
that the function of an ambassador was to lie in the interests of 
his country. 

Of this art it is agreed that there never was a greater exponent 
than Charles-Maurice de Talleyrand-Périgord, sometime Bishop of 
Autun and Prince of Benevento. 

Talleyrand’s name is commonly accepted as synonymous with 
all that is most subtle and insinuating, most brilliant and most 
unscrupulous in the equipment of a diplomatist. That he played 
the réle to the highest point of perfection is undeniable. No greater 
achievement stands to the credit of the diplomatic craft than 
Talleyrand’s at the Congress of Vienna (1814-15), when the repre- 
sentative of conquered France dominated the Councils of the 
victorious allies. But while the world has been constrained to 
acknowledge the skill of the craftsman, it has held up to scorn and 
contempt the character of the man. A bare recital of the facts 
would seem to justify this judgment. A high ecclesiastic, he lived 
a life of luxury and profligacy ; a delegate of the clergy, he betrayed 
his order and drafted the Civil Constitution ; an aristocrat, he 
served the Republic; a minister under the Directory, he plotted 
its overthrow ; the confidential servant of Napoleon, he deserted 
and betrayed his master; the apostle of moderation, he intrigued 
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with the ‘ultras’ against Louis XVIIIJ—the embodiment of the 
moderate policy ; the high-priest of ‘ Legitimacy ’, he supplanted 
the ‘ legitimate ’ Charles X by the ‘ bourgeois ’ king, Louis Philippe. 
That he served the Orleans monarchy faithfully as ambassador in 
London is not denied; but a death-bed repentance counts little 
with critics. 

The London embassy was his last public employment. He held 
it for four years, and he was over eighty when in November, 1834, 
he resigned. The old man had still three and a half years to live, 
but his resignation closed a career as remarkable as any in modern 
history. 

That such a career should have evoked the bitterest opprobrium 
is not remarkable. Lord Grey privately classed Talleyrand with 
Castlereagh and his own colleague Brougham as the three greatest 
rascals in the world. But History has reversed the judgment of 
Lord Grey in the case of Castlereagh. Can it be sustained in the 
case of Talleyrand ? The Duke of Wellington, who had no special 
reason for defending Talleyrand but had enjoyed unique oppor- 
tunities for judging him, stated publicly in the House of Lords, 
in reply to a violent attack on the French ambassador, ‘ that in 
every one of the great transactions that took place at the Congress 
of Vienna and in every transaction in which he had been engaged 
with Prince Talleyrand since, from the first to the last of them, 
no man could have conducted himself with more firmness and 
ability with regard to his own country or with more uprightness 
and honour in all his communications with the ministers of other 
countries.’ He added that it was ‘his sincere and conscientious 
belief that no man’s public and private character has ever been 
so much belied.’ 

That is remarkable testimony from such a witness. It is the 
purpose of this paper to inquire how far it can be justified at the 
bar of History. 

Materials for a judgment abound and have of late been notably 
augmented. Talleyrand’s own Memoirs, first published in 1891, 
were evidently fragmentary, and even their authenticity was ques- 
tioned by competent critics, though perhaps on inadequate grounds. 
Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer devoted the whole of one volume of his 
Historical Characters (1868) to The Politic Man, with results very 
favourable, on the whole, to Talleyrand’s reputation. M. Albert 
Sorel, one of the most brilliant of recent French historians, pub- 
lished two Essays on Talleyrand a generation ago, and in 1931 
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M. Lacour Gayet completed his great Biography. Only within 
the last year there have appeared a brilliant sketch of the great 
French statesman,! and two full-length portraits of him, one by 
a German,? the other by an English artist. To Mr. Duff Cooper’s 
work most English readers who wish to revive their knowledge of 
Talleyrand’s career will probably turn. Nor will they be dis- 
appointed. While eschewing the affectations that disfigure much 
modern biography, Mr. Duff Cooper writes brilliantly, and though 
he pointedly refrains from obtruding the apparatus of research his 
work is evidently based on laborious study of the man and his 
times. The result is a striking and, I believe, a faithful portrait 
of one of the ablest and essentially wisest men who ever devoted 
a brilliant intellect to the fascinating game of High Politics. 


Charles-Maurice de Talleyrand-Périgord was born in Paris on 
February 2, 1754. The eldest surviving son of one of the greatest 
families of France he was neglected by his parents, and being 
permanently lamed by an accident which befell him in the humble 
home of his foster-mother, was disinherited in favour of a younger 
brother. Being incapacitated for service in the Army, he was 
compelled by his parents to enter the Church. A Voltairian in 
philosophy he had as little vocation for the priesthood as for the 
Army ; the prospect of Holy Orders was wholly distasteful to him 
and, in the event, though valuable preferments were heaped upon 
him, and though Louis XVI reluctantly gave him the bishopric 
of Autun, he divided his long life between the pursuit of pleasure 
and the service of the State. In both spheres his success was 
indubitable. An inveterate gambler for high stakes—alike mone- 
tary and political, a great gourmet, a charming host, and (when 
he chose) a fascinating guest, he lived for nearly two decades before 
the fall of the ancient Monarchy the life of a man of pleasure. His 
lameness did not impede his pursuit of women, nay perhaps it 
contributed—such is the perverse tenderness even of adulterous 
women—to his success. Successful at any rate he was, though 
why he should ultimately have married the stupidest and not the 
most attractive of his many mistresses remains an unravelled 
mystery. Madame Grand was indeed, as Mr. Cooper says, ‘ little 
better than a woman of the town’ ; she was not even divorced from 


1 J. G. Lockhart, The Peacemakers, London, 1932. 
2 Franz Blei: Talleyrand, Berlin, 1932. 
3 Duff Cooper: Talleyrand, London, 1932. 
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her first husband, and her physical attractions were on the wane. 
Yet she became the Princess of Benevento. Perhaps Talleyrand’s 
own bon mot supplies a partial explanation: ‘A clever wife often 
compromises her husband ; a stupid one only compromises herself.’ 
But I anticipate the sequence of events. It was only after the 
conclusion of the Concordat, and on the eve of the conversion of 
the Consulate into the Empire that Talleyrand yielded to the 
insistence of his master and made one of his mistresses his wife. 

But all this—cards and women, good food and good wine— 
represented only one side of Talleyrand’s life. He read books, 
chiefly on Politics and Economics, and he studied men. 

Talleyrand was just of age when he attended (1775) the corona- 
tion of Louis XVI at Rheims; in the same year he became a 
student at the Sorbonne and, despite his own repugnance to Holy 
Orders, was in 1779 ordained. In 1780 he was elected by the Pro- 
vince of Tours as one of the two Agents-General for the Gallican 
Church. As the General Assembly of the Church met only once 
in every five years the position thus conferred upon the young 
priest was one of great importance, and gave him an opportunity 
(not neglected) of making a close study of the administration of 
ecclesiastical affairs and in particular of Church finance. At a 
time when the State was drifting into bankruptcy, the Church was 
immensely wealthy, its revenue from land and tithes amounting 
to £6,000,000 a year. But the income was most unfairly distri- 
buted: the income of bishoprics varied from £16,000 to £40 a 
year, while it was with great difficulty that Talleyrand (in 1785) 
obtained for the Curés and Vicars a minimum stipend of £28 and 
£14 per annum respectively. Out of eighteen archbishoprics and 
118 bishoprics two only were held by plebeians ; consequently, the 
higher ecclesiastics shared the deepening unpopularity of the noble 
order to which they belonged. The lower clergy were, as already 
indicated, miserably paid, but they devoted themselves to the care 
of their people and were rewarded by their affection. The Church, 
as a whole, like the nobles and the lawyers, resisted all proposals 
for reform and in particular the demand for equality of taxation ; 
but while resisting reform it toyed with the idea of revolution, and 
pressed for the Convocation of the States-General. 

It was during the unwonted excitement of a General Election 
—the first since 1614—that Talleyrand for the first and last time 
visited his diocese of Autun, being enthroned in his Cathedral on 
March 15, 1789. He was elected to the States-General as delegate 
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for the clergy of his diocese and himself drafted the cahier, or list 
of grievances, which he was instructed to present at Versailles. So 
masterly was the document that it was generally adopted as the 
model for the ecclesiastical cahiers throughout the country. The 
clergy demanded equality of taxation and of justice; a guarantee 
of personal liberty and the abolition of arbitrary arrests; trial by 
jury ; financial reform ; a national bank ; the conversion of feudal 
dues into regular taxation; the abolition of all internal custom 
duties and guild monopolies ; freedom of speech and of the Press, 
and the resumption of certain powers of property by the State. 

With the meeting of the States-General (May 5, 1789) Talley- 
rand’s political career began. Amid that crowd of inexperienced 
delegates men like Talleyrand and his friend Mirabeau quickly came 
to the front. The hope of these two practical men was to obtain 
a large measure of reform without involving the country in revo- 
lution. They looked, in fine, for the establishment of a constitu- 
tional monarchy of the English type. They failed to recognise 
that parliamentary government is a plant of slow growth, demand- 
ing for its successful functioning presuppositions which did not 
exist in France. In September, 1789, Talleyrand was appointed 
a member of the Constitutional Committee to draft the new Con- 
stitution, and early in 1790 was elected President of what had by 
then become the National Assembly. 

Of his work in the Assembly mention can only be made of 
his masterly Report on Public Instruction—a document on which 
from that day to this the educational system of France has been 
based, and his part in drafting the Civil Constitution of the clergy. 
Execrations descended on the head of the ‘renegade priest,’ this 
Bishop who proved himself a traitor to his Order. But the new 
Constitution, if frankly Erastian, was not wholly without merit. 
Tithes had been abolished—to the sole advantage of the landlords 
—on August 4, 1789, the monasteries suppressed and their revenues 
appropriated by the State in February, 1790 ; the remaining Church 
property was appropriated in July. An ample revenue was, how- 
ever, guaranteed to the Church ; episcopal incomes were equalised, 
the stipends of the lower clergy were increased, and pensions were 
granted to the aged, the infirm, and dispossessed monks and nuns. 
Many redundant bishoprics were suppressed: in future there was 
to be one Bishop in each of the eighty-three new Departments, 
one priest for each parish. But the scheme was vitiated by two 
grave blunders: in the mania for election it was decreed that 
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Bishops and Curés should alike be elected by their flocks, and the 
papal veto on appointments abolished. With still greater folly it 
was provided that every bishop and priest should take an oath of 
fidelity to the new system. A large majority refused: the Church 
of France was rent in twain; and many adherents of the new 
régime were converted into implacable opponents. 

Talleyrand was the first of the Bishops to take the oath; and 
having used his office to consecrate with two other Bishops several 
new Bishops, and thus secure the continuity of apostolic autho- 
rity, he resigned his see (February, 1791). Not until after the 
Concordat was he formally released from Holy Orders by the Pope. 

Meanwhile, things were moving too fast for him in Paris. Like 
Mirabeau he would have saved the Monarchy if he could, but 
Louis XVI shrank from the scheme proposed to him (through the 
Count of Artois) by Talleyrand. The latter, though declining to 
emigrate, paid an unofficial visit to London in January, 1792. His 
reception by English Society was none too cordial, while by the 
French émigrés in London he was banned. Talleyrand returned 
to Paris in March, but before the end of April was back in London 
as coadjutor of the new French Ambassador, the Marquis de Chau- 
velin. Finding he could make no impression on the English 
Government he went back to France in July ; but while the émigrés 
in London regarded him as a revolutionist, the revolutionists in 
Paris suspected him as an aristocrat, and on September 1 he was 
glad to escape from Paris with a passport from Danton. He was 
just in time. The massacres began on September 2. In England 
he remained, residing mainly at Juniper Hall, near Dorking, until 
March, 1794, when he was expelled under the Aliens Act, and 
betook himself to the U.S.A. 

President Washington prudently declined to receive him, and, 
though he formed an intimacy with Alexander Hamilton, the 
United States was not congenial to one of his fastidious tastes. 
He found there ‘thirty-two religions but only one dish.’ After 
the end of the Terror the proscription pronounced against him by 
the Convention was cancelled ; he returned to Paris in September, 
1796, and in 1797 took office as Foreign Secretary under the Direc- 
tory. He was quick to perceive that apart from the incompetence 
and corruption of the Directors, the Directorial Constitution could 
not last, and in 1799 was largely responsible for the success of the 
coup d’état (18th Brumaire) which put General Buonaparte in office 
as First Consul. 
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Talleyrand took office under the Consulate as Foreign Minister 
and retained it under the Empire until widening divergence between 
his views and his master’s led him at last to resign, after the conclu- 
sion of the Treaty of Tilsit (1807). During the most critical years, 
however, Talleyrand continuously conducted the foreign relations 
of France. 

Nor did his policy lack consistency. He never shared Napo- 
leon’s vulgar ambition to dominate Europe. He was as anxious as 
Richelieu to make France absolutely secure against any possible 
attack ; to extend her frontiers to les limites naturelles—the Pyrenees, 
the Alps and the Rhine. But he was not only a good Frenchman ; 
he was a good European: he desired peace and sought to secure 
it by an equilibrium among the Great Powers. Napoleon, on the 
contrary, was not content to be primus inter pares; he wished to 
be surrounded not by peers but by clients. Napoleon from the 
first instinctively recognised in England his real enemy. Talley- 
rand, on the contrary, was always striving for a good accord with 
England. He has been described as an ‘ Anglo-maniac.’ If he 
was not that he was a great admirer of English institutions; he 
cordially approved the commercial treaty concluded by Pitt with 
France and believed that the prosperity of France and the peace 
of Europe depended on a good understanding between his own 
country and ours. He would gladly have seen peace concluded 
between the Directory and Great Britain in 1797: he rejoiced at 
the conclusion of the Peace of Amiens in 1802; he did his utmost 
to prevent its rupture. His record did not, however, commend 
him to King George III or to the Tory party. Canning’s scathing 
lines in the Anti-Jacobin reflect current opinion about the renegade 
priest, the revolutionary aristocrat : 

‘Where at the blood-stained board assiduous plies 
The lame artificer of fraud and lies ; ; 

He with the mitred head and cloven heel— 
Doomed the coarse edge of Rewbell’s jest to feel, 
To stand the playful buffet, and to hear 

The frequent inkstand whizzing past his ear ; 
While all the five Directors laugh to see 

The limping priest so deft at his new ministry.’ 

But setting aside contemporary prejudice against a man with 
Talleyrand’s record, History has to decide a serious question. How 
far is a man, conscious of possessing a native intelligence and a 
knowledge of affairs superior to his political associates, justified 
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in holding office with or under colleagues of divergent views, in 
order to achieve objects which seem to him supremely important ? 
Talleyrand (if his Testament may be accepted as genuine) thus 
justified the whole course of his political action between the Revo- 
lution of 1789 and that of 1830. ‘I carefully considered the matter 
and decided to serve France for her own sake alone, in whatever 
situation she might be placed ; some good was to be done in each.’ 

Can either the motive or the resulting action be impugned ? 
True, Talleyrand deserted the ancient monarchy; he overthrew 
the Republic; he abandoned if he did not actually betray the 
Emperor; he supported if he did not initiate the Revolution of 
July (1830). But he repudiated the charge of inconstancy. ‘I 
never abandoned any Government I served until it had first aban- 
doned itself. I have never considered the interest of any party, 
my own or that of my friends, before the true interests of France, 
which are never, in my judgment, contrary to the true interests 
of Europe.’ 

Is the apologia convincing? Talleyrand never pretended to 
be anything but a believer in monarchy. He would have con- 
verted autocracy into Constitutional monarchy in 1791, if he could. 
Could any friend of France regret the overthrow of the Republic 
in 1799? Talleyrand constantly urged upon Napoleon a policy 
of moderation. Napoleon rejected his advice, and from Lunéville 
went on to Pressburg, from Pressburg to Tilsit, and from Tilsit 
to his doom in the Peninsula, until he was overwhelmed in the 
snows of Russia, and overcome by the emergent spirit of nationalism 
which he had done more than any man to evoke. Was Talleyrand 
to be blamed if he refused, after 1807, to be responsible for a policy 
which he believed to be fraught with danger to Europe and certain 
to ruin France ? 

His crooked methods could be justified only, if at all, by the 
object he sought to achieve. But the object was sound. After 
Tilsit the behaviour of Napoleon betokened intoxication if not 
insanity. At, all costs France and Europe must be saved from 
destruction at the hands of a drunkard or a madman ; Talleyrand 
played no small part in their salvation. After the victory of the 
Allies in the field and the first abdication of Napoleon, he it was 
who brought the wavering mind of the Czar Alexander round to 
the acceptance of the principle of ‘ Legitimacy’ and the conse- 
quent restoration of Louis XVIII. ‘Les Bourbon,’ said Talley- 
rand, ‘sont un principe; tout le reste est un intrigue.’ 
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To the Congress of Vienna Talleyrand went as the exponent 
of that principle and the representative of France. At Vienna 
he played a seemingly poor hand with consummate skill and tri- 
umphant success. ‘ As a sower of discord,’ writes a recent essayist, 
‘ Talleyrand has never had a superior.’ He certainly sowed discord 
among the august allies at Vienna: but he did more than that. 
He compelled the ‘ big four’ to admit him as a fifth to their inner 
Councils, and reasserted the position of conquered France among 
the Great Powers of Europe. He failed, indeed, to secure the 
re-integration of Poland, always ardently desired by France, and 
manifestly important to the European equilibrium. That achieve- 
ment was reserved for M. Clemenceau; Talleyrand did, however, 
combine with Austria and Great Britain to curb the pretensions 
of Russia and Prussia, and he more than any other man was 
responsible for the extraordinary but not perhaps impolitic leniency 
with which France was treated not merely in 1814, but after she 
had again sinned, in 1815. He was powerfully seconded in his 
efforts both by Castlereagh and Wellington. The Power which 
had overthrown Napoleon had no vindictive feelings towards 
France. To Wellington France owed the retention in 1815 of 
Alsace-Lorraine. 

On the restored Bourbons Talleyrand urged a policy of modera- 
tion, as he had urged it on Napoleon, and with equal lack of suc- 
cess. The returning émigrés, priests and nobles, were too strong 
for him. Louis XVIII could not withstand them; Charles X was 
in complete accord with their views. Talleyrand had always 
insisted that ‘ Legitimacy’ must be limited by the Charter. In 
1830 the Charter was scrapped and Legitimacy collapsed. Talley- 
rand had coquetted with Philip égalité in old days. He thought 
him maligned: ‘Le duc d’Orléans est la vase dans lequel on a 
jaté toutes les ordures de la Révolution.’ In compensation he 
conferred a Crown, somewhat tarnished it is true by contact with 
the bourgeoisie, on his son. Eighteen years later the citizen 
monarchy collapsed no less hopelessly than the true-blooded species 
it had supplanted. ‘ 

Talleyrand did not live to witness the close of the experiment 
he had initiated. He died in 1838. Born in the reign of George 
II, he died in that of Queen Victoria. His last public employment 
was in the London Embassy (1830-4). It was marked by a notable 
achievement. With the help of Lord Palmerston he created the 
modern Kingdom of Belgium. ‘ Old Tally ’—‘ this almost fabulous 
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old man’ was very rudely treated by the ‘ flamboyant Harrovian 
with his dyed whiskers and his striped pantaloons’ (the descrip- 
tion is Mr. Cooper’s); but Talleyrand accepted the indignities 
gratuitously put upon him with complete insouciance, and was 
generous enough to admit that Palmerston was one of the cleverest, 
if not the cleverest man with whom he had ever had to deal. Their 
joint creation constitutes perhaps the most enduring monument to 
the memory of either statesman. 


Palmerston was a typical John Bull; Talleyrand, with all his 
faults, was a true lover of his country, and devoted a long life to 
her service. Though shamelessly corrupt, he was never tempted 
even by the most colossal bribes to betray her interests. More 
than lukewarm in‘religious faith, he had an ardent belief in the 
mission of France to the world; nor was he indifferent to the 
interests of Europe as a whole. Assiduous in pursuit of pleasure 
and congenitally self-indulgent, he was nevertheless a prodigious 
worker ; conscious of great powers, he had no petty vanity and 
bore no malice even against those who insulted and injured him. 
The one incident in his career which can never be forgiven was 
his share of responsibility for the murder of the Duc D’Enghien. 
Whether the idea of that ghastly crime originated with him (as 
Napoleon constantly asserted), or whether his part was merely 
ministerial (as he averred) will never be known. But no special 
pleading can acquit him—at the lowest—of brutal callousness 
towards a deed of shame. 

To conclude. Over the private life of Talleyrand charity will 
draw a veil : as for his public career, the more closely it is scrutinised 
the higher, I believe, will his reputation stand. In fine, a bad man, 
but a good citizen. 
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PARENTS: WISE AND OTHERWISE. 
BY W. M. CHILDS, D.Lirr., LL.D. 


We are harder to please about education than we used to be. 
Our predecessors liked to let loose over it the rhetoric of a full- 
bodied optimism. Nearly a century ago an enthusiast was quite 
sure that virtuous teachers, properly supported, could transform 
within two generations the youth of this country into pattern 
beings, ‘rich in the stores of science,’ ever thirsting for enlighten- 
ment, devoted to ‘ pure and rational enjoyment,’ and eager to per- 
form those duties of a citizen which Milton judged to be the proper 
fruit of ‘a complete and generous education.’ Virtuous teachers 
have been vouchsafed to us; they have wrought wonders; but 
we do not talk like that now. We still believe in education; we 
know that without it we perish; but experience has steadied us. 
We do not attribute to education the miraculous properties which 
vendors of quack medicines attribute to their wares. We do not 
jump the awkward truth that education has to wrestle with our 
baffling human nature. We bear in mind that, in the education 
of any individual, school-teaching is only one of several factors. 
To teach well, to know what to teach, to profit by teaching, are 
not the simple things that some people used to think. If to-day 
we saw one little monitor ‘ teaching ’ a hundred children we should 
not go away with the conviction that the social millennium was 
imminent. And so, instead of perorating, we discuss and argue. 
Rhetoric gives place to criticism, and criticism seems to be always 
inspate. Authoritative persons tell us that the normal curriculum is 
a rag-bag of useless knowledge. There is a popular opinion that in 
education the public does not get value for its money. Teachers 
complain of their difficulties: recently a headmaster found one of 
them in the quality of his boys. And alwaysthere is the parent. — 

If parents had nothing to say, it would be surprising. But for 
them, what would become of the schools? If there were no 
children to experiment upon, what would become of the teachers ? 
The parent has to pay rates, taxes, and school bills. If the school 
makes a mess of a boy’s education, it is the parent who has to 
try to clear it up. No wonder that parents are talkative. They 
talk as those who hold the biggest stakes, as those who have a 
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right to their opinion. No one questions that: , but sometimes it 
is pardonable to wish that their opinions were .a little wiser. 

Mr. Lansbury, it appears, regards our civilisation as hellish. 
It is a warm expression, but there certainly are some odd things 
about it. We take care who shall and who shall not be made 
doctors or solicitors, but we take no care who shall and who shall 
not become parents. No doubt this carelessness is justified by 
tremendous considerations ; yet one would suppose that the charge 
of children was as responsible a task as looking after their ailments 
or their legal interests. This view must be erroneous ; for parents 
are as immune as politicians from examinations or tests of com- 
petence. There may perhaps be schools of mothercraft, but my 
dictionary is mute about fathercraft. The light of nature is to 
enable us to be wise parents worthy of obedience and affection. 
This does not always happen, but it seldom occurs to us that the 
fault is probably our own. Parental tradition prefers to lament 
over the sins of youth, and to complain of the ingratitude of our 
children for privileges which we ourselves never enjoyed. 

To be a good parent is not as easy as it looks. It is not easy 
to be clear-headed and sagacious about persons who deeply engage 
our affections, and in whom we seem to have a right of property. 
Grandmothers have noticed this from time immemorial. Even 
children have an inkling of it. Suppose they were to report candidly 
upon their parents at the end of each holiday period. ‘ Intentions 
excellent, but he is curiously slow sometimes to see the point.’ 

‘Always complaining about untidiness; what about his own 
study ?’ ‘They expect me to read “ Paradise Lost ” : they them- 
selves read nothing but the Daily Hooter.’ ‘ Inattentive and dawd- 
ling at mealtimes: too fond of the sound of their own voices.’ 
But this way lies anarchy. 

‘ Respect the child,’ said Emerson. Love it; manage it, within 
reason ; but respect it. The child is a personality, live and growing. 
Parents are responsible for it, but this personality is not their 
property. It will grow, but not in their image. How, when, and 
why it grows, and what it will grow into, are mysteries. Parents 
can thwart and confuse this growth; but rarely, if ever, can they 
control it. That indeed is not their main duty. Their main duty 
is to give their children the best chance they can to grow aright, 
to keep their confidence, and to hope for the best. Correction may 
be necessary ; but the longer the paternal high horse stays in the 
stable the better. 
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Some parents understand all this. Others think they know 
better. Consider, for example, the parent who exploits his child 
in the interests of a well-meaning ambition. It is not enough for 
this luckless infant to grow: he must be prodded and pushed. 
The thing can be done; witness the case of John Stuart Mill who, 
thanks to his iron-hearted father, was lisping Greek at three, at 
twelve knew more than a brilliant university classic, and was denied 
holidays. The thing can be done; but is it expedient? If we 
have to walk thirty miles on foot, we shall arrive in better trim 
if our pace has been leisurely. Mill’s health paid for the strain 
imposed upon him. Moreover, it is a risky thing to try to quicken 
nature’s processes. We hear much of the casualties of the roads. 
Are they so much worse than the casualties of over-pressure in 
education ? 

Another parent grumbles because his son does not get on fast 
enough, or take enough interest in the proper things. The boy 
perhaps is to be a parson or an accountant ; but he would like to 
be an engineer. This perverseness leads his headmaster to remark 
that he ‘ wants concentration.’ This is serious; but still, does he ? 
What is he doing when this word of doom arrives? Twiddling his 
thumbs? Far from it. He is exploring the entrails of his motor- 
bicycle, or drawing cunning diagrams of machine-guns. He can 
concentrate, it seems, when he likes. What is really happening 
is that this boy is growing. He may not spend all his life with 
motor-bikes and machine-guns; but nature says that he is to 
spend with them this bit of it, without prejudice. It is annoying, 
of course: the more sapient we are the less we like having our 
admirable plans upset. Yet there is consolation in the thought of 
growth. Parents should beware of thinking of their boy as a 
‘little man.’ That is just what he is not. He is a boy, a man 
in the making, as yet unbalanced, lop-sided both physically and 
mentally. Who knows that in due course he will not leave far 
behind him in the race of life the clever little pigmy who, by contrast, 
is just now winning golden opinions from complacent and short- . 
sighted seniors ? 

Last on our black-list comes the parent who is indolent. His 
notion is that education is the business of the school. So it is; 
but not to the exclusion of the parental share in it. He thinks 
with Mr. Squeers that the school is ‘the shop for morals.’ It 
may be; but this does not mean that the home does not count, 
and that parents may wash their hands of their children and devote 
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their lives to business and pleasure. Education is life: it goes on 
at all times and in all places, holidays and term alike. Can a school 
make a boy a saint if at home he has every facility for becoming 
a sinner? What chance has a school to help a boy to become 
intelligent, if his home life dismisses all the things of the mind 
as highbrow, and openly derides the fantastic notion that life has 
any significance or purpose outside amusement and material gain ? 

The Victorian parent (it is said) was peremptory, over-exacting, 
fussy. Many parents of to-day (it is said less often) are negligent 
or preoccupied. In our fear of being fussy we too often absolve 
ourselves of the toil of taking thought. And yet if we are to win 
understanding of anything so complex as a human personality, 
there is nothing for it but diligent, imaginative, and unselfish 
reflection. The parent who has acquired the rudiments of such 
understanding will be less likely to make the common mistakes. 
He will know, for example, that his power to help his children is 
at an end when he loses his temper, or gives himself up to despair. 
Despair is the last and worst folly in anyone who has to do with 
youth. If we do not know this intuitively, we might learn it from 
experience. It would be an exaggeration to say that boys who 
distinguish themselves at school usually fail to justify their promise 
in after life. But it is certainly true that boys who cut a poor 
figure at school do not always turn out failures. Let some well- 
known examples serve as a cheerful tailpiece to these sombre 
musings. Take letters. Byron won no high honours at Harrow ; 
Shelley made no mark at Eton; Keats was known at school as a 
fighter ; Scott was ‘incorrigibly idle, and always longing to do 
something else than what was enjoined upon him’; Johnson 
received at school many thrashings, but no prizes. Take soldiers : 
Wellington passed through Eton without distinction; one of 
Napoleon’s teachers won a niche in history by stigmatizing his 
remarkable pupil as ‘ nothing but a fool.’ Take statesmen: Dis- 
raeli was ‘a lazy boy, who excelled in none of the school exercises.’ 
Gladstone, with characteristic subtlety, tells us ‘that if I was 
not a bad boy, I was a boy with a great absence of goodness.’ Take 
science. Has there ever been a greater lover of truth than Charles 
Darwin? Yet governesses and anxious mothers should remark 
that Charles Darwin, as a small boy, was ‘ much given to inventing 
deliberate falsehoods.’ Shrewsbury school rated this youth, who 
was to effect a revolution in human thought, ‘ below the common 
standard in intellect.’ His father thought so too. ‘ You care for 
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nothing,’ he wrote in his wrath, ‘but shooting, dogs, and rat- 
catching, and you will be a disgrace to yourself and all your family.’ 
One swallow does not make a summer: and these remarkable 
instances are not adduced here to prove a rule, but to suggest a 
warning. They remind us that our judgments about youth are 
extremely fallible, that the processes of growth are often beyond 
our comprehension, and that in our efforts to help the young this 
at least is certain—we should never despair. 


FUNERAL OF FOLLY. 


CANDLES are burning— 
Who then is the dead ? 
Can it be Folly ? 
Sweet Folly, they said. 


What? Is it Folly ? 
Gay Folly that lies 
Pale hands on his breast ? 
Pennies cover his eyes ? 


Sweet Folly, awaken ! 
But no—the lad’s dead. 

Say that we loved him— 
That’s all can be said. 


Oxtve CLARE Primrose. 















THE SCREEN. 
BY WINIFRED F. PECK. 


In the dusk of a misty December evening, in the year 1880, Barbara 
Craster stood beneath a narrow Norman window of Winchartney 
Church, stringing together sprigs of holly, box and ivy with im- 
patient dexterity. 

Fifty years ago Christmas decorations in the country were a 
serious affair. All over the nave lay boards of wood covered with 
scarlet sateen. For weeks Barbara’s mother had been fashioning 
letters of cotton-wool, and gumming them, in well-chosen texts, on 
to their gay backgrounds. Now her nine-year-old son, John, was 
squirting them with a mixture guaranteed to produce a pleasing 
effect of frost, while she and Barbara tacked to them yards of ever- 
green wreaths. On Christmas Eve these artistic productions would 
grace each window-sill, ‘ although,’ said Barbara, rebel and heretic 
already at the age of eleven, ‘they look nicer without them!’ 
That point was, however, immaterial to Mrs. Craster. It was 
enough for her that her husband expected them. Hard work, more- 
over, helped her to forget how empty of helpers the church was now, 
and how eagerly and pleasantly the parishioners had come to her aid 
last Easter. That was just after their arrival at Winchartney, 
before those quarrels with his neighbours began, which marked her 
husband’s way so persistently through life. 

‘ I’ve finished “‘ Peace on Earth |!” ’ Barbara’s clear voice echoed 
oddly beneath the low arches and oak beams of the little Sussex 
church. 

‘Splendid! We'll leave ‘‘ Goodwill to Men ” till to-morrow.’ 

‘Father wouldn’t miss it anyhow, I expect,’ answered Barbara. 

Mrs. Craster shivered. At the age of thirty-two she retained all 
the shadowed beauty of that Rossetti type which flourished and 
declined so inexplicably towards the close of last century. From 
her narrow, white face, set on her long white neck, shadowed by red- 
gold hair, her eyes looked down, wide and puzzled, on her daughter. 
Barbara, rosy, round-faced and sturdy in reefer coat and sailor cap, 
with her short hair and straight fringe, owed nothing to the Pre- 
Raphaelites. And yet in the fearless glance of her big eyes and in 
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her strange, baffling composure, her mother found something 
elusive. That look accompanied always these remarks which held 
so masterly a balance between clear statements and malicious 
suggestions. ‘She’s a born wriggler,’ said old Nurse. ‘ Barbara 
must try to express her thoughts more carefully,’ was the verdict of 
the governess. Did Barbara now refer to the fact that her father’s 
aggressiveness and irritability had left him without a friend in his 
parish, or did she only mean that a busy clergyman could hardly 
miss one textamongso many ? Mrs. Craster turned helplessly to her 
little son. 

‘ Look, it’s all nice and shiny,’ said John, sticky and well frosted. 
‘ But the squirt fastened to that engine of mine would have done it 
better ! ’ 

‘Tt couldn’t be better!’ smiled his mother. John was the exact 
replica of her husband in looks, but, true child of 1880, he found vent 
for all his inherited passion for management, and impatience for 
perfection, in his mania for engines and mechanical devices of every 
kind. Mrs. Craster hardly admitted to herself the thoughts that 
crossed her mind as she watched John, intent and frowning on his 
work, the miniature of his father. For as a tiny child John had 
flung down his toys and broken their springs with all the fury and 
unreason of a would-be tyrant, until he realised, by experience, the 
truth that unless you treat machines with patience and skill and 
common sense you get nothing out of them. If only her husband 
had realised the same truth about human beings! And oh, blessed, 
blessed engines, she would muse, which just wait silent and still till 
you are sensible! Oh perfect training for life, best of studies for 
any sensible Theological College! ‘ And though I liked your engine 
with the squirt fixed to it, it wouldn’t be quite right for Church,’ she 
added. 

‘Why not ? ’ asked John, not with the pertness of a modern child, 
but with a real scientific desire for knowledge. ‘ None of us would 
mind, and Peter Verger is deaf and Father’s doing his sermon in the 
study.’ ; 

‘But this is God’s House, darling,’ said Mrs. Craster gently. 

‘And probably he’s rather jealous of engines because we in- 
vented them,’ said Barbara. ‘Look, there’s Father!’ (It was, 
Mrs. Craster recognised clearly, another trick of the child’s, to make 
an outrageous remark just before a change of subject was impera- 
tive.) What, wondered Mrs. Craster, that Christmas of 1880, what 
was one to do with the modern daughter ? 
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All the mist and darkness of the churchyard seemed to sweep 
into the church as the Reverend John Craster, preposterously tall 
and thin in his black cassock, strode in through the vestry door. 

‘Magdalen!’ The Rector peered about uncertainly for his wife 
for a moment, but his attention was diverted as she came up to him. 
‘ What on earth is all this?’ he asked grimly. 

Mrs. Craster moved across the aisle quickly. She had left Hugh, 
her elder son, to his chosen task of decorating the big monument 
which covered the eastern wall of the narrow southern transept, and 
Hugh, who had brought with him into the world all her beauty and 
a delicate artistic sense of his own, had been giving free rein to his 
imagination. 

To-day the monument, very carefully and delicately wrought in 
marble by an Italian craftsman who enjoyed the patronage of 
Horace Walpole himself, would attract the attention of every artist 
or ecclesiastical connoisseur. In the year 1880, when Ruskin and 
Sir Gilbert Scott dictated their views to a docile British public, no 
one but the Craster family knew of its beauties, and their apprecia- 
tion varied. To Mr. Craster it was anathema: it was not Gothic : 
it was not Christian : it occupied the wall he would have wished to 
see as a Lady Chapel: most of all he hated it, as his wife knew well, 
because his children loved it, and his jealous eyes looked on it as 
a distraction from their worship to Heaven and his own priestly 
importance. Mrs. Craster herself never looked at it without an 
agonised shudder of pity and superstition in her heart. But the 
three children had adored it ever since, on their first delirious day in 
their new country home that Easter, their father had summoned 
them into the church, insisting on a formal dedication of their new 
lives in the new home. Very reluctantly they had come—‘ ’cos you 
don’t ever have to say thank you for a present before you’ve un- 
packed it,’ said Barbara, ‘ and we’ve not half seen the Rectory or the 
garden yet.’ But, after their first glimpse of the monument, they 
were willing to kneel, in apparent devotion, as long as their father 
liked. 

Four graceful pillars supported a slab of black marble, and upon 
it, beneath a great canopy of wreaths and cherubs’ heads, three lonely 
little figures in white marble looked down, in decorous solemnity, on 
the dim, silent church. On the right and left stood two little girls, 
cold ringlets falling on their exquisitely wrought lace kerchiefs, their 
hands clasped perpetually above their bombastic hoops. Before 
them on one knee knelt a boy of some eight or nine summers : his 
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head was lifted from his open lace collar, his dimpled hands raised 
imploringly upwards, as if in protest to Heaven for the tragedy of 
his life or death. Beneath them on a scroll was engraven : 


Not far from this spot lie, awaiting their glorious Resurrection, the 
mortal remains of the children of Clifford Seddon, Gent, Colonel of His 
Majesty’s 79th Regt. of Foot, and of Mrs. Anna Maria Seddon, of the 
Manor of Winchartney, of this Parish. 

Fitzroy Clifford, aged eight years and three months. 

Anna Bella Ducane, aged seven years. 

Harriet Adelaide, aged six years. 

They were taken away from the evil to come on the 16th day of 
January in the year of Our Lord 1751. 

‘He hath set them in dark places as they that be dead of old.’ 

‘ He hath turned aside my ways and pulled me in pieces. He hath 
made me desolate.’ 

Lamentations iii, vv. 6 and 11. 


Such was the tragic memorial which the children had loved, ever 
since those pathetic little emblems of mortality had gazed upon 
them, on that spring morning when the cuckoo was calling in the 
elms over the church wall, and the sun making radiant incense of the 
flowering currant bushes which stood as sentinels by the old lych- 
gate. When they heard later that the children were far-away con- 
nections of their own, they had taken them straight into their 
nursery mythology, and now Hugh had expended all his ingenuity 
to make them share his Christmas. He had taken boughs of yellow 
yew from the borders, and arranged them so cleverly that the little 
figures seemed to stand in a golden garden: wreaths of gay holly 
fell from the hands of the little girls like skipping-ropes, and in the 
fingers of the boy shone one scarlet poinsettia. Across the melan- 
choly dignity of the marble children shone, for once, a gleam of 
smiling youth. 

‘ Jack in the Greens ! ’ said Mr. Craster harshly. ‘ Take all that 
down at once, Hugh!’ And with thin, irritable fingers he pulled off 
one end of a holly wreath. 

‘Well, Father ! ’—Barbara’s voice was clear and indignant— 
‘there’s more need to put things up than pull them down in this 
church, I’d have thought.’ 

‘ Have you been idling then ? ’ asked Mr. Craster, glancing round 
suspiciously, while his wife bent over Hugh. 

‘ No, certainly not,’ replied Barbara severely. ‘ But what are we 
among so many pillars ?’ 

‘Has no one come to help you?’ Mr. Craster asked his wife. 
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‘I expect all the parish helpers are very busy at home to-day,’ she 
replied evasively. If he knew, as well as she did, that there was 
hardly one parishioner left with whom he was not at daggers drawn, 
over those innovations condemned by Winchartney as Puseyite, it 
was not for her to emphasise the truth. 

‘God’s work should come first,’ said John Craster belligerently. 

‘ Hugh did put it first,’ said Barbara in a voice exactly like that 
of her father. 

The long habit of meeting opposition had perfected, in Mr. 
Craster’s repertory, a most formidable frown, compounded of per- 
sonal animosity and priestly wrath, which was, as a rule, an effective 
weapon. For the last year or two he had begun to realise uneasily, 
however, that it had not the slightest effect on his daughter. 

‘ This absurd monument is no place for decorations,’ he declared. 
‘Those children are wholly out of place in any church.’ 

‘I expect Herod would have said that about the poor little Holy 
Innocents,’ said Barbara. By her education the child’s quiver was 
only too well filled with scriptural darts. ‘He probably would have 
disapproved of most things, wouldn’t he ?’ 

Mrs. Craster looked distractedly at her daughter, but Barbara, 
with eyes of limpid innocence, was already rearranging the broken 
wreaths on the monument. 

‘Well, leave it, leave it,’ said the Rector impatiently. ‘ Mag- 
dalen, I came to tell you that there’s a telegram to say your aunt 
has caught an earlier train. She may be here at any minute now.’ 

‘Oh dear!’ Mrs. Craster’s Madonna-like face clouded at once 
with all the preoccupation of a housewife. ‘I don’t suppose her fire 
is lit yet, or her maid’s, and I’d said dinner at half-past seven, and 
the joint——! Come, children!’ 

‘That’s all right!’ said Barbara, standing back to view her 
renovations. ‘ It will be fun to see Great-Aunt Eliza! Mummy, do 
you think she’ll tell us the story of these dear dead little Seddons 
to-night ? You told us she knew it, and I don’t feel I can wait a 
minute longer!’ 

Mr. Craster turned from the church door and took one step 
towards the monument irresolutely. Then his eyes met his daugh- 
ter’s. Impossible as it was for him to glimpse into the future, or 
to foresee Barbara as a prominent head-mistress, an undaunted 
suffragist, the personality before whom Staff Officers were to tremble 
in the Great War, nevertheless he paused. The child was not 
defiant : she was not angry ; she was not even excited, yet in her 
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deliberate gaze he saw uneasily a will stronger than his own, a tem- 
perament so secure already in its own strength and subtlety that no 
criticism of his own, and no action short of physical violence, could 
bend her will. Now, as so often, he decided angrily to leave the dis- 
puted question, and on the very next occasion give Barbara some 
severe lesson in obedience. That was exactly the effect Barbara was 
to have on her critics for the rest of her life, and it was typical of the 
future, too, that she followed him out of the church demurely, with- 
out a hint of triumph in her bearing. 

‘ But I do insist, Magdalen,’ he said, as he followed his wife up 
the dusky churchyard beneath the dripping yew-trees, ‘that you 
forbid your aunt to put any more ridiculous ideas about that 
memorial into the children’s heads ! ’ 

Mrs. Craster made no reply. Only by silence would she try to 
remind him that in their home Aunt Eliza must be a privileged 
person. How could she be anything else when it was she who had 
saved them in their direst need less than a year ago? Then John 
Caster was perpetual curate in the long dismal mining village of 
Slowborough, one of those hideous excrescences of the industrial 
cities of the North, which sprawl along miles of cobbled highways 
between black factories and threatening mines. Thither John had 
taken Magdalen Seddon on their marriage twelve years before, and 
there he had preached the doctrines of the ecclesiastical school to 
which he belonged with such aggressiveness and heat that the more 
respectable part of his congregation drifted away from their Puseyite 
pastor, and the rougher element flung stones and mud at his Popish 
Church, and even, on some occasions, at Mr. Craster himself. There 
failure, opposition and overwork had resulted in his complete break- 
down, and as he lay ill a letter came from his incumbent declarmg 
that he would for the futuredispense with the services of such a 
priestly firebrand. Poverty and ruin stared John in the face when 
he received a letter from Mrs. Grey, his wife’s aunt, offering him the 
living of Winchartney in Sussex. 

‘It’s absurd,’ she wrote, ‘ that a heathen old lady like myself 
should have Church patronage, but I’m the last of the Seddons, who, 
as Magdalen knows, owned a big property there till they moved, 
about 1800, after their place was burnt down, to the other side of the 
county. The Bishop seems to think your John’s views are more 
suited to him and his diocese than to the North. The last man he 
told me was a High Churchman or a Catholic or a Puseyite—these 
distinctions are beyond me! What concerns me is that it’s £700 a 
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year and a good house, and I’d like to have my only niece and her 
family within easy train distance !’ 

To Magdalen then and henceforth Mrs. Grey had shone in the 
light of a Redeemer : everything and everyone in the Rectory was at 
her disposal : she could tell any story she liked! Well she knew how 
ungracefully and grudgingly her husband received any kindness, but 
surely, she thought, as they stepped into the warm, lighted hall, and 
he saw his children, rosy and sturdy, and remembered the fragile, 
anemic creatures who arrived at Winchartney nine months ago, he 
must share her gratitude! She made no protest: too thoroughly 
had she learned the lesson of endurance, studied so conscientiously 
by the wives of her day and omitted so conveniently from any 
modern curriculum. But she was not for once sorry to hear 
Barbara’s voice remark incisively : 

‘ But Great-Aunt Eliza wrote to promise us that story, Father, 
and grown-up people always keep their promises, don’t they ?’ 


Il. 


Victorian women had one undoubted advantage over those of this 
generation. At the time of their marriage, or, despairing of matri- 
mony, in their early thirties, they settled down at once into middle 
age, and remained there, changing little in shape or texture, into 
extreme old age. Not for them was our modern battle against the 
ravages of time : they surrendered gracefully before the onset began. 
Advancing years would never catch them unsuitably attired or 
employed. It was twelve years since Mrs. Craster had seen her 
aunt, but not in one jot or tittle had that lady altered. Nor did her 
code of manners allow any adaptation to circumstances. At seven 
o’clock she swept into the Rectory drawing-room, solid and serene, 
her grey fringe curled magnificently under its net, her black satin 
frock cut decorously low, her neck and arms covered by massive 
ornaments in gold and amethyst, long black gloves in her hand. It 
was a cold night, and she didn’t expect much of a dinner from her 
poor little niece, or much entertainment from her morose forbidding 
host, but that did not matter. It was thus arrayed that Aunt Eliza 
was accustomed to dine. 

‘Oh Aunt Eliza, ’msosorry!’ Mrs. Seddon rose distractedly. 
‘ They’ve just told me dinner can’t be ready for half an hour, and 
I’m afraid you must be so tired and hungry!’ 

‘ Not at all,’ said Mrs. Grey, graciously. ‘ Half-past seven is my 
dinner hour. Well, what is it, little miss ?’ 
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‘Oh please! ’—Barbara met her aunt’s gaze ecstatically— 
‘could you, while you’re waiting, tell us the story of the Seddon 
children ? ’ 

‘Of courseI can. I remembered to bring the letter I have about 
them and I’ve got it here in my satin bag, I think. Yes, here it is 
and my spectacles ! ’ 

Mr. Craster rose at once and left the group by the fireside. At 
the round rosewood table with its albums he established himself, 
under the lamp, and ostentatiously opened his Church Times. 
Mrs. Craster looked up nervously from the big ottoman where 
she sat, drooping and graceful in her wedding dress whose satin 
defied the flight of time. But she could not interrupt. Aunt 
Eliza, genial and upright in the big arm-chair, had armed herself in 
her spectacles and opened out a long, yellow, much-crossed letter 
before her; and the children, seated in a row on the long bead- 
embroidered fender-stool, before the fire, were all at attention. - 
Barbara, in her last-year’s white summer frock, well starched and 
stiff, was gazing at Mrs. Grey with rapt admiration. When she was 
grown-up, she decided, she would have just such a fringe and sweep- 
ing gown and air of amused, dignified command. In the round rosy 
face, with its straight fringe, and big eyes with their fearless gaze 
beneath their straight lashes, there was, indeed, no little resemblance 
to her great-aunt, realised Mrs. Craster, as Aunt Eliza began her tale : 

‘ This letter, I must tell you, was written to my grandmother 
eighty years ago by the Rector of this parish, when she was a young 
woman and he wasa very oldman. He had lived here for fifty years 
or more, and she wrote to ask him to let her have the whole story 
before it was forgotten. I think I’d better read it in his own words, 
and just remember,’ added Aunt Eliza, with a timely recognition of 
the morals expected in any story for children, ‘ that it’s a warning 
to you, my dears, against cruelty and revengeful dispositions ! ’ 

‘Oh, Father, do come and listen!’ said Barbara artlessly. 

* No, no, leave him to his paper ! ’ said Mrs. Grey, darting a quick 
questioning glance at her niece. ‘Now, my dears: 


** HonouRED MapamM,— 

* * At your request I take up my pen to set down in detail the 
most unhappy History of the Seddon family of Winchartney Manor, 
making no Comment nor Addition of my own, in the Knowledge 
that you will share my Admiration in the strange dispensations of 
a Mysterious Providence, so abundantly furnished by these tragical 
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Recollections. It is now fifty years since I came hither, and at that 
time your Grand Uncle, Colonel Seddon, seemed to be blessed by 
Heaven in every Circumstance of his life. His time of foreign 
Service being over, he had settled down in the Manor House with his 
young wife, a lady adorned by every beauty of Person and Character, 
and three fair babes.” 


(‘She wasn’t really beautiful,’ interposed Aunt Eliza. ‘I have 
her miniature and she was a plain, wishy-washy creature, evidently 
without an ounce of courage in her composition.’) 


‘“* But there are those, alas, whose personal Defects mar every 
bright Prospect of Life and of these Colonel Seddon was one. 
Loth though I am to speak evil of the dead to you, Madam, his 
descendant, it must be admitted that, long inured to the Severe 
Discipline and Brutality of regimental life, he was a cruel husband 
and father. His children were subjected to a truly harsh Regimen, 
to tasks severe beyond their years, to sparse diet, to frequent im- 
mersions in the icy waters of the adjacent Seas: their lightest 
peccadillos were, moreover, punished by cruel Castigations, nor could 
his wife’s tears nor prayers avail to mitigate them. His son, Fitzroy, 
had on more than one occasion, threatened, Child as he was, to run 
away from a Home so unhappy. Let me not burden your Heart by 
enlarging too fully on this tragic Theme! It is enough to say that 
on one Christmas Eve, when all three children had been most brutally 
flogged for some trifling Misdemeanour, young Master Fitzroy carried 
his threat into execution. With his sisters he escaped, by a back 
door, purposing, it would appear, to take Refuge in the house of a 
gamekeeper in the Woods, for whom they had a great affection. 
There had been a black Frost for days, and on that very night snow 
began to fall. The three Children were found next morning in the 
Woods, wrapt, in each others’ arms, in that Sleep which knows no 
waking. Let me pass over the Anguish of their most unhappy 
Mother : of her Husband’s Sentiments I cannot speak, for that day 
he left the Manor House, driven forth by his Conscience, perchance, 
with the Mark of Cain upon his Brow. Left alone, Madame fell 
into a black Melancholy, only relieved when she set to work to con- 
trive the Memorial which now beautifies, while it saddens, my 
Church of Winchartney. Having watched its completion, she would 
spend hours before it in the Church: it would seem indeed, poor 
Soul, that the tragedy had turned her Brain. For when at length 
the Colonel returned to the Manor, and accompanied her to Service 
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on Sunday, knowing nothing of the Memorial she had raised, she 
led him up to it before all the Congregation, seated in their pews. 
I was myself in the Vestry when I heard her Voice raised shrilly in 
the Church. ‘ Look at our children,’ says she. ‘ And look at the 
Words of Scripture below, to see what you have done to them and to 
me!’ And then out of the Church she walks laughing, but the 
Colonel sat through the Service (and but a poor distracted Cere- 
mony it was, I fear!) without Sign or Movement. By the next 
Sunday he had set up before the Memorial a great black Screen, of 
Canvas such as painters use, thus hiding away the Memorial of his 
Children from every Eye. So it stood when Mrs. Seddon entered the 
Church next, a month later, and before it with a Scream she fell 
down senseless. The rest of the tale, Madam, you know. She died, 
her Brain affected, shortly afterwards : a year later the Manor House 
was burned to the ground, and the Colonel within it. When your 
Grandfather was cut off, by an Untimely Fall hunting, in his youth, 
my poor, silly, rustic congregation declared that ill-fortune attended 
the family and the village through the screen. It was taken down 
and laid aside in the loft by the belfry.” ’ 


‘ And it is still there !’ said John Craster. He had drawn near 
the group, with a queer light in his eyes. ‘I have always wondered 
what that great dusty piece of canvas could be!’ 

‘Please go on, Aunt Eliza,’ said Barbara tensely. 

‘ That’s the end of the story—only farewells and morals are left.’ 

‘It’s terribly sad,’ said Mrs. Craster, softly, with dewy eyes. 

Hugh’s face was averted to hide his tears : John was running his 
hands up and down rapidly, figuring two express trains, a sure sign 
that he was moved. But Barbara looked up, calm and emphatic, 

‘It’s a lovely story,’ she said. ‘I always like it when cruel, 
unkind people get punished.’ 

‘Curious about that screen,’ repeated Mr. Craster. 

‘Could I have it to paint on with oils?’ asked Hugh. 

‘The letter said it was black,’ said Barbara the efficient. ‘ Any- 
how, I think it was a stupid, cruel thing and it would be better 
destroyed. When I’m grown up I want to spend all my time 
destroying ugly, stupid things and helping poor helpless people! I 
can’t bear it when anyone is unkind or unjust!’ 


‘That child’s a personality,’ said Mrs. Grey, when the children 
had reluctantly but obediently gone off to bed. ‘ Your Hugh will be 
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a happy failure, I expect, and little John a severe success, but 
Barbara’s a character. She’ll go far.’ 

No one, not even John Craster, found it easy to challenge Mrs. 
Grey’s pronouncements. She was indeed a notable figure, famed 
for her wit and determination in the notable society her husband 
gathered round him in the literary and scientific London of the day, 
feared and adored by her tenants in the country, and dreaded not a 
little, in the family, for her powers of organisation. Well did Mrs, 
Craster know that, however flattering her aunt might be over the 
domestic arrangements of the Rectory, however friendly to her 
husband and sympathetic to herself, a Daniel in black satin and 
purple amethysts had indeed come to judgment. Nor was she mis- 
taken, for no sooner had John-left the room, mumbling some excuse 
about the Christmas sermon, than Aunt Eliza put her feet on the 
fender and began : 

‘ Now then, my dear, we can talk. There are two things I want 
to know. Why do you look like a ghost, and why does your good 
man look like a Black Bogey, as you used to say in the nursery? [ 
don’t want to interfere in your affairs —(Aunt Eliza uttered this 
falsehood with conviction)—‘ but what is the matter ? Oh my dear, 
I know from local gossip, and even from the Bishop, for I do meet 
Bishops fairly often, that it’s partly his views which make him 
unpopular, and you, therefore, unhappy. But lots of other Puseyite 
parsons live in peace and unity with their parishes. What is wrong 
with your John? Is he just a born fighter ?’ 

Mrs. Craster sat in silence for a minute. She was trying to see 
her John as she had seen him when, a slim, exquisite child of twenty, 
she had vowed herself to him as a nun dedicates herself to the service 
of Heaven. In those early days she had seen him, through his own 
eyes, as a soldier in the Church’s cause, a champion against sin and 
indifference, a martyr waiting for his call. When, she wondered, 
had she come to see him as a quarrelsome, self-consequent man, his 
vanity puffed up by sacerdotal arrogance? And did truth lie in 
that early vision or in her later experience ? 

It was natural that she could not understand. After the lapse 
of a hundred years we see the Oxford Movement in some sort of 
historic perspective. Its admirers and its critics may differ over its 
eventual value to mankind in its long quest for truth, but both will 
agree that it attracted to itself, like the primitive Church, every type 
of humanity, saints and wire-pullers, heroes and cowards. But in 
the year 1880 one fact was painfully clear to the leaders of the 
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Advanced party, that to their ranks were drawn inevitably all the 
would-be martyrs of the day, all those lovers of battle, of invincible 
tenacity and iron convictions, who saw in the world around them no 
other cause as forlorn or unpopular, to whose nature sacerdotalism 
made an inevitable appeal. Always in the van, such men tugged 
saints, philosophers and historians reluctantly behind them, on the 
path of progress in ritual and dogma, and at every sign of opposition 
their piety and bigotryredoubled. The more the world abused them, 
or deserted their churches, the more sure they were of spiritual 
triumph. Such natures are invaluable in days of trial: they faced 
lions in Rome, and stakes and racks in Tudor England, undaunted. 
But the ordinary, rural Victorian parish had naturally no use for 
priests demanding loyalty or martyrdom. The villagers of Win- 
chartney wanted a nice pleasant gentleman to visit them, help them, 
and provide them with occasional outings and help in the cricket 
club. Meeting instead with sweeping changes in ritual and doctrine, 
they drifted slowly but surely away to the red Methodist Chapel. 
John was a martyr to their neglect : for that he pitied himself, but it 
was not enough. The texture of his life, his home and family, 
remained serene and comfortable. True to his principles, the 
‘Rector, because he had nothing else to quarrel with, began in his 
heart to distrust his ordinary human happiness. That, too, he felt, 
instinctively rather than reasonably, must be sacrificed to Heaven. 
In all domestic affairs he became a harsh and grudging tyrant. 
Between him and his children, indeed, Mrs. Craster had, unlike her 
unhappy ancestress, spread a delicate but unbreakable web of pro- 
tection. The question of corporal punishment she had settled after 
one terrible scene, on which neither of them dared to look back, when 
she had packed her things and her children’s and threatened to leave 
him. His efforts to dominate their minds and souls by insistent 
interference had promised more success, until Barbara, promoted 
from the nursery to the schoolroom, had developed her strange calm 
attitude of inviolable independence. But at least by pertinacious 
gloom and perpetual criticism he could martyr his family and him- 
self, and darken the world which refused to yield to him. So to his 
God he offered up his self-imposed misery : so out of his happiness 
he wove his martyr’s crown. How indeed was Mrs. Craster, with her 
limited knowledge of psychology, in her wounded pride and affec- 
tion, to make the situation intelligible to Aunt Eliza ? 

‘I can’t say, Aunt Eliza,’ she replied at last with gentle bitter- 
ness. ‘ He’s Irish, you know, and loves a fight. Sometimes I think 
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what he really wants is someone to fight with now he’s emptied his 
church. But of course he always feels he is fighting for the right.’ 

‘The trouble these people make!’ said Aunt Eliza briskly. 
‘My dear, I’m afraid you’re very unhappy !’ 

‘Oh no!’ Magdalen’s loyalty rose in revolt. ‘He means the 
best for us all. Only of course he wants us all to think as he does.’ 

‘And you can’t and Barbara won’t ?’ 

‘Barbara doesn’t make things easier! But how can she help 
feeling that religion is something which makes people harsh and cruel 
and suspicious ? I try to make them see it should make life simple 
and sweet and happy, but——’ 

Aunt Eliza shook her head. In the glowing depth of the fire she 
saw for a moment a great procession, of monks and Inquisitors, of 
Savonarola and John Bunyan, of the dark Saints through all the ages 
whose banners of severity and cruelty have shut out The Heavenly 
Vision from the world they sought to serve. But no visions, no 
intimate problems of the soul, could daunt Aunt Eliza for long. 

‘I must have a little talk with your good man to-morrow,’ she 
said, as John came in to conduct evening prayers. 

If the prospect of that talk gave Magdalen a sleepless night, her 
anxiety was wasted. Mrs. Grey was a woman with tact and per- 
ception, when she cared to use them, and her own, unthwarted love 
of power gave to her, perhaps, a clearer perception of the Rector’s 
troubles than his wife could attain. 

‘Now, my dear John,’ she said to him firmly, after seeing over his 
church with him next morning, before her departure. ‘I’ve one or 
two things toask you. First of all I want to whisk Magdalen and the 
children to London for a week or so after Christmas. They want a 
change and do you know what you want? Just to be alone for a 
little. You mystics, and may I say perhaps fanatics, always need 
an occasional spell of solitude, I’ve gathered. When you’ve had 
yours I want you to come to me for a little. I want you to meet 
Canon Bond.’ (And here Mrs. Grey mentioned a name so exalted in 
John’s school of thought that even John was impressed.) ‘I’m an 
old woman and my experience of life shows me that what you’ve got 
to do is to let yourself be happy. You've had many trials and dis- 
appointments, and you’ve not much sympathy in your surroundings. 
If anyone can help you Canon Bond will, for he’s the happiest man 
I know. No, don’t contradict me!’ (Aunt Eliza grew autocratic 
again.) ‘ Think over what I’ve said! And now you must let me 
make you 2 little Christmas present for your church. This cheque 
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is for you to spend on it just as you like, without feeling it ought to 
go to your house and children. Now there’s my cab and I must 
hurry back. Think over what I’ve said, and thank you for listening 
to me so kindly, my dear boy.’ 

John Craster, half-angry and wholly bewildered, was left standing 
in the drive with the cheque in his hand, and the overwhelming con- 
viction that his aunt by marriage would carry out her schemes in 
every particular. 


Il. 


It was a subdued but resigned party which collected in the hall of 
the Rectory for Morning Service some three weeks later. Victorian 
children exacted less, and therefore, possibly, extracted more from 
life than their grandchildren, and after their delirious fortnight in 
London the little Crasters came back to settle down contentedly to 
the pleasures of retrospection. Although their father had effectually 
destroyed any joy in church attendance long ago, they had, like 
most children of the clergy, come to look upon church as a valuable 
time for meditation and uninterrupted flights of fancy. Hugh was 
proposing to himself to tabulate in his mind all the new colours he 
had enjoyed, the scarlet of Horse-Guards and pillar-boxes, the velvet 
black of great buildings, the iron-grey river, the flaming lamplight 
of orange and lemon. John had decided to make a complete tour 
of the London stations and the underground train service. Barbara 
was prepared, in regal attire of black satin and amethysts, to attend 
a Soirée of the Royal Society, and talk brilliantly to an assembled 
crowd ‘ about the age of the world, and—and fossils.’ Of the party 
Mrs. Craster was perhaps most unsettled and nervous. Her return 
had already destroyed the value of her holiday. Aunt Eliza’s 
theories of the value of solitude to mystics did not seem justified by 
her husband’s behaviour. The cook had whispered to her of meals 
evaded, of fireless grates and long hours in the churcli, and worse 
than that to her was the curious expression of sly triumph tempered 
by furtive shame in John’s eyes. In some way or other she felt of 
him, as Nurse often felt of little John, that he had been up to no 
good. Every moment of the evening before she had awaited the 
disclosure of some innovation in the church, some new trouble with 
parishioners or Bishop, but none had come. This morning her fears 
had been temporarily distracted by Nurse’s head-shakings over the 
colds which the Nursery party had developed after their London 
visit, but now, as they set out across the drive and lawn to the 
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churchyard gate, her anxiety returned in full force. Snow had 
fallen the night before, and the skies were grey and imminent. 
Even as she suppressed Hugh’s and John’s desire to snowball, and 
held Barbara, shivering, closely to her side, a premonition of coming 
trouble awaited her. Had her imagination really stepped in advance 
of her reason that her first glance, on entering the church, was at the 
South Transept ? Her eyes turned at once to the Seddon memorial, 
and there, in the aisle, she stood still, the children beside her, in 
horror rather than surprise. Before the wall of the South Transept 
was a thick screen of black canvas: in front of the screen were 
preparations begun evidently with the idea of arranging a side 
chapel. Behind the screen, invisible to them and the church, the 
marble children were shut away into perpetual solitude and dark 
forgetfulness. 

From the church tower came the tolling of a single bell, for long 
ago the bell-ringers had revolted from the Rector and left the 
church. The pews were empty, save for a few village children and 
old women who kept a wary eye on the Rectory for coals and soup. 
The stale, frosty air in the old building was very solemn and still, as, 
above the bell, rose John’s voice: 

‘ Well,’ he said, ‘I’d have thought even Father !——’ 

And then above John’s voice came the smothered sound of 
Hugh’s sobs. 

Fifty years ago the emotions of the young were not humoured. 
Mrs. Craster manceuvred her party into their pew, and with firm, 
gentle whispers created silence. That was all she could do: she 
had no heart for more. She knew that Hugh was still weeping 
silently into his prayer-book, and John running his hands furiously 
up and down the pew, figuring terrific collisions between the engines 
of the London, Brighton and South Coast Railway. She saw Bar- 
bara search her Bible and then point out with one grubby finger to 
her brothers the text : ‘ Whosoever shall offend one of these little 
ones .. . @ millstone shall be hanged about his neck.’ But she 
could not look at her daughter. Somehow or other she had to try 
to compose her thoughts and evade her hatred for the stupid, un- 
reasoning cruelty in her husband. Yet even as she repeated to 
herself that he was only misguided, only foolish in his monstrous 
conception of his duties to Heaven, she knew that she felt for him 
something of the sick distaste of the normal for the abnormal, the 
sane for the insane. She averted her gaze from him as he strode up 
the aisle, pale, tall, with glittering eyes, in his white surplice, and as 
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she did so she met Barbara’s glance and realised that her daughter 
shared her feelings. ‘ What am I to do ?’ she murmured to herself, 
sick and helpless, ‘What am I to do?’ 

Only one course presented itself to her and she followed it. 

‘ Children,’ she said, as they stood waiting for the Rector accord- 
ing to custom, in the cold porch, looking out on the dim snowy yew- 
trees, ‘ I know we’re all—unhappy about the changes in church, but 
please understand this. You must not, you had better not, speak of 
them to your father.’ 

‘That'll annoy him more than anything, I expect,’ agreed 
Barbara composedly, as she heard her father’s step. As usual, it 
was just too late to rebuke her. 

But her ideal was not achieved. It was not in Mr. Craster’s 
nature to watch his family, seated before the roast beef at the dinner- 
table, in apparent unconcern : he had done this thing which doubt- 
less seemed cruel to them for their good: he must bring home the 
lesson, and, little as he realised it, find his own gratification in their 
antagonism. 

‘I hope you found it easier to attend to-day, children,’ he said. 

* Just the same as usual,’ replied Barbara firmly, ‘ except that my 
cold was rather bad.’ 

‘I hope you’ve learnt a lesson too,’ went on Mr. Craster, his 
irritable temper rising. ‘ We must learn to place obstacles between 
everything that distracts us from thoughts of Heaven.’ 

Barbara made no reply, and the boys bent over their plates. 

‘Well, Barbara ?’ said her father stormily. 

‘I don’t quite know,’ said Barbara thoughtfully, ‘ what obstacles 
mean. But I suppose cruel, unkind people are very bad obstacles 
to heavenly things, aren’t they, Father ?’ 

There was a dead silence, and then the Rector let himself be 
carried away by his wrath. 

‘Don’t be impertinent, miss,’ he stormed. ‘ How dare you call 
me cruel and unkind? Leave the room!’ 

* But I never said you were, did I, Mummy ! ’ said Barbara with 
wide, innocent eyes. ‘But I’d like to go and lie down, please, 
Mummy. My throat is hurting so very badly.’ 

Mrs. Craster had dreaded solitude with her husband that even- 
ing, but her fears were unnecessary. Before nightfall all three 
children were in bed with sore throats and headaches, and Mrs. 
Craster, with old Nurse shaking her head ominously over the ill- 
effects of the metropolis, was in charge of a hospital. It was her 
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only consolation that Mr. Craster had gone off on his visit to Mrs. 
Grey before the doctor pronounced that her family was developing 
scarlet fever. 

There are few pleasures during the first days of any serious ill- 
ness, but the little Crasters, healthy and well nursed, emerged in 
proper time to all the delights of convalescence. Barbara had been 
worst, and Barbara was thoroughly enjoying the luxury of self- 
consequence and endless petting, when her pleasure ceased abruptly. 
Mrs. Craster, after growing daily more ethereal and fragile in the 
service of her children, suddenly disappeared from the nursery. 
The fever had seized another victim, and after a few days of bore- 
dom and self-pity, Barbara awoke suddenly to the knowledge that 
her mother was very ill indeed. 

All her life Barbara was to remember the moment when that 
knowledge came home to her. All her life she was to see the fire 
making patterns through the high, criss-cross fire-guard on the 
nursery walls, where Walter Crane children skipped, perpetually and 
affectedly, while the sea-mist from the Channel made a grey veil 
before the windows in the twilight, and the sound of dripping trees 
outside mingled with the whirring of one of John’s engines. She was 
sulking by her doll’s-house because Nurse would not let her go to her 
mother’s room, a Florence Nightingale with a lamp in one hand and 
a medicine bottle in the other, when Hugh turned from the grey 
prospect of the dead world outside and spoke : 

‘You couldn’t believe all the leaves would ever be shining and 
rustling again,’ he said, ‘ like it was when we first came. Why can’t 
people just shove rain and winter away and make the sun come ?’ 

‘We ought to be able to,’ agreed Barbara belligerently. 

‘Could we, if we’d faith as a grain of mustard seed? And 
then ’—Hugh’s voice quavered—‘ could we make Mother well ?’ 

‘Faith!’ said John contemptuously. ‘ What you want’s some 
scientific invention.’ But the scientist’s voice died away at the 
thought of the sick-room. 

*‘ Everything’s been wrong since Father went and put up that 
awful screen,’ said Hugh drearily. ‘It brought bad luck to those 
Seddons and it has to us too.’ 

‘Luck!’ said John. ‘It’s all bosh about luck. Father says so ! ’ 

If John’s retort had not been so ready Barbara might have made 
it herself. But, even discounting the irritability of convalescence, 
his voice challenged contradiction, and his choice of authority was 
unfortunate. 
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‘ You don’t know,’ she said. ‘ It is queer how everything’s gone 
wrong since Father put that horrid black screen up again. It just 
has.’ 

‘Do you think,’ said Hugh seriously, ‘ that luck would change if 
it wasn’t there? Do you think Mother would get better then ?’ 

The three children considered each other curiously. Like many 
young people of their day they lived in a world not far removed from 
that of the Divina Commedia. Just out of sight, above the clouds, 
was Heaven, a supremely happy place from which one longed 

fervently to preserve oneself as long as possible: down, far below 
their feet, but not as far as Australia, was Hell. All around them, 
above and below, on their safe middle-earth of the nursery, were 
queer inexplicable mysteries, things like ghosts and electricity, 
fairies and fossils, stars and angels, all alike considered unsuitable 
for their investigation or understanding. In that world hovered 
the shades of Bad Luck and Good Luck: everyone knew there 
were days when everything went wrong and you lost things and got 
into trouble, just as there were rarer days when everything went 
right. There was bad luck: it was just part of the Devil, thought 
Barbara. And with that absurd babyish conclusion there came 
another queer conviction to her mind. This particular bad luck 
came through cruelty. Colonel Seddon had been hideously cruel : 
her father was cruel too, because he tried, so ceaselessly and 
tyrannically, to impose his own views upon them. When people 
talked of bad luck, wondered Barbara, did it just mean that the 
evil in the world had got ahead of the good? It couldn’t really, if 
people set to work to destroy evil and cruelty wherever they saw it. 
She would never sit down and weep superstitiously if she could get up 
and fight them! So far she had got inher meditations when she 
was distracted by the sound of Nurse’s voice, speaking in a whisper 
to Cook, at the night-nursery door. Barbara hesitated and then 
deliberately moved to the day-nursery door to listen. To eavesdrop 
was a capital offence, but now she did not care. 

‘The doctor says I must write to-night,’ said Nurse. ‘I 
wouldn’t disobey her before, but I must now, I’m thinking. Over 
and over again she’s said to me: “ Don’t send for him, don’t send 
for him!” ’ 

‘She can’t have been herself then,’ said Cook pityingly. 

* That’s as may be,’ said Nurse dubiously. ‘ She’s been babbling 
on and on, poor sweet lady, about the children, and about that tomb 
in church too. ‘Cover them up or they’ll get cold,” she’d say one 
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minute, and then another it would be: ‘‘ Take that screen down ! 
They can’t see!” But other times, when she was quieter, she’d still 
say: “No, no, don’t send for the Rector! ”’ 

‘She’d be afraid for the infection for him,’ suggested Cook. 

‘ Of course she didn’t want him when he’s so unkind,’ thought 
Barbara rebelliously. But everything else was forgotten, and her 
heart almost stopped beating, at the sound of the next low whisper : 

‘He said it might only be twenty-four hours now! Oh my 
poor, poor lamb !’ 

Barbara went back to the Nursery fire, conscious only of the icy 
shivers which seemed to strike from her heart into every corner of 
her being. For a minute she was assailed with a dreadful longing to 
hide in her bed, and let the flood of terror and misery which assailed 
her sweep over her, but she stopped herself. To one of her tem- 
perament passive misery was impossible as long as there was one 
spark of hope, any possibility of action. To-morrow she might have 
to submit to those depths of anguish, but for the moment there was 
still one course of action before her. She knew now what she must 
do: she had known it all along. She must get rid of that screen. 

‘ May I go out of doors for a little, Nurse ? ’ she asked desperately, 
as Nurse came in, haggard and trembling, and began to get out the 
tea-things. 

‘Out now? Why no, dearie! You’d catch your death, and 
we've trouble enough without that.’ 

Very well, decided Barbara coldly. She must put off action till 
next morning. She had still twenty-four hours before her, and to- 
night she would do what her mother would wish, and pray very 
fervently for her. She would give Heaven a chance to work a 
miracle without her aid, and, if Heaven failed, she would get to work 
next morning. But she would not leave anything in doubt. After 
tea she slipped downstairs, and possessed herself of the church key 
and a large pruning-knife from her father’s study. With these safely 
secreted under her bed, she knelt long and earnestly in prayer. Then, 
with that extraordinary self-mastery and that power of controlling 
her thoughts to one set purpose which were, perhaps, the clearest 
signs that she had a great future before her, Barbara went to sleep. 

It was the unusual vision of the sun shining through the cracks of 
the shutters which awoke the child next morning. As she ran to 
draw the blinds and saw, through the purple branches of the trees, 
the dim radiance of earth and sky, she assured herself childishly that 
all was well, her prayers were heard, and that her mother must be 
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better. Then, almost immediately the silence of the nursery 
alarmed her. Nine o’clock was striking and Nurse was nowhere to 
be seen. As the door opened, and the housemaid came in dis- 
tractedly with a tray, Barbara turned to face her, nothing but an 
agonised and terrified child. 

‘Mary!’ she whispered. ‘ Where’s Nurse? How’s Mother ?’ 

‘ Hush, dearie, here’s your breakfasts. Make the young gentle- 
men get up. Nurse is busy below.’ 

‘But Mother? Is she——’ 

‘No, no, miss!’ cried Mary with a sob. ‘She’s still alive. 
Just try to be good, Miss Barbara, and help the others!’ 

So Heaven was no good, decided Barbara, as she roused her 
brothers and evaded their enquiries with fierce composure. She was 
not going to tell them that Mother was dying, while there was still a 
hope. It was her turn to do her best now, and, an hour later, she 
escaped from their company and, duly armed, set out to the church. 


It was about half an hour after Barbara had vanished through 
the porch that John Craster reached his home. With a thoughtful- 
ness new to his character he dismissed the cab at the Rectory gate 
lest its wheels should disturb his wife : from the gate he stood staring 
at the house, white and stricken. It lay before him, the mellow 
red bricks glowing in the faint sunshine, the winter jasmine gleaming 
in welcome, but all thoughts of a welcome home were denied by the 
windows. Not for the unpractical Rector was the reflection that in 
a houseful of invalids the maids might be overworked and neglectful. 
The blank shuttered windows stared at him like blind eyes from a 
dead face. It was clear to him that he had come too late, and, 
stumbling, unseeing in his agony, he made his way to the church. 

“I deserved this, I know I deserved it,’ he muttered to himself, 
“but my punishment is greater than I can bear!’ _ 

Little as he realised it, those words showed that the last three 
weeks had left their mark upon John Craster. Before then, in his 
blind desire for self-immolation, he would have hugged the tragedy 
of his wife’s death to his heart, as yet another thorn in his martyr’s 
crown. He would have laid his misery proudly at the feet of One 
who bore, in his conception, a strange resemblance to a Grand 
Inquisitor. But a week with Mrs. Grey and a fortnight in retreat 
with Canon Bond, had awakened his imagination, and revealed to 
him, in self-examination, the warps and false perspectives in the 
mirror of his soul. In the cool common sense of Aunt Eliza’s 
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friendship, in the radiant personality of the Anglican saint, he had 
realised for the first time that pride and tyranny and selfishness 
rather than priestly zeal might be the mainsprings of his long 
quarrelsome round in life. For the first time he had realised the 
duty of accepting happiness from Heaven, instead of demanding self- 
sacrifice. ‘Unless you can see the Beatific Vision in sunshine, my 
good friend,’ said the Canon, ‘ you will certainly miss it in the storms 
of life.’ So, flooded by the perception of Divine happiness, prepared 
to begin a new life of domestic serenity and simple trust, he had 
returned to his wife and children. And now he told himself he had 
come too late. He had frowned upon the joys of life, and joy had 
fled, laughing, from him to the skies. He dared not face his home 
yet: he must seek refuge in the empty church. 

But the church was not empty. At the sounds from within the 
Rector shuddered. The workman, he groaned to himself, must be 
there, busy over the erection of that altar which had lost him the 
esteem of his wife and children. With a flash of his quick wrath he 
strode through the open door to dismiss him, and then stopped in 
amazement. 

There was no workman in the South Transept, but there, trans- 
figured, stood his daughter. A sunbeam fell through a narrow arch- 
way and a radiant halo of dust and specks lit up her set face and 
fierce eyes, and caught the blade of the knife raised in her hand. 
For a moment he saw her stand there, a dauntless avenging angel ; 
then he saw before her the black canvas, ripped and torn into a 
hundred pieces, and through them the white marble children smiled 
like cherubs gazing timidly out of the gates of death. And as he 
looked Barbara raised her knife and slashed and hacked again. 

‘Barbara!’ he gasped. ‘ What are you doing?’ 

Barbara turned and stared at her father, fury still in her eyes, 
and in them too the stubborn joy of the martyr who has done his 
uttermost and cares nothing for the world’s revenge. She would 
have been surprised to know that now, for once, she resembled her 
father. 

‘Doing ? ’ said Barbara stonily. ‘ I’ve been giving Mother a last 
chance !’ 

‘What do you mean?’ The Rector took a step forwards. 

‘Well, praying did no good. So I’ve done this.’ 

‘But why?’ Slowly into John Craster’s mind stole a gleam of 
doubt and hope. The child was doing this extraordinary thing for 
her mother, she said, so then—— 
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‘I don’t exactly believe in bad luck,’ said Barbara, ‘ any more 
than I believe in God, but it’s best to leave no stone unturned. 
Those children’s father was cruel to put up this screen. You were 
cruel to put it up and make us all unhappy. It’s cruel things that 
are wicked and ought to go. So I’ve got rid of this one and I always 
shall, all my life ! ’ 

Somewhere those words imprinted themselves, clear and definite, 
upon the Rector’s brain, framed for life in his memory by that odd 
screen of tattered canvas, illuminated by streaks of agonised 
repentance and sudden resolves as varied as those vivid masses of 
colour with which his son’s paintings were in the future to astonish 
the world. But for the moment he thrust them aside. 

‘Then is she—is she still alive?’ he gasped. 

‘Yes, of course, till five o’clock, anyway,’ said Barbara, 
trembling. 

‘Thank God! Oh thank God!’ said her father. With the same 
strange gesture he stumbled towards the door, and Barbara, running 
to his help, saw that he was crying. It was indeed a day of many 
impressions, for as Barbara ran beside her father, there mingled with 
her passionate anxiety for news of her mother, a strange new under- 
standing. An hour ago she had hated her father : five minutes ago 
she would have believed he had no love for her mother nor compas- 
sion for them. Now in this moment she grasped for life the truth 
that cruel people are not wholly cruel, nor unkind people as heartless 
as they seem. Beneath her father’s austerity and tyranny she saw 
a remorse and love greater than she could understand. Hardly 
noticed for the moment, yet recognised for life, the truth came to her 
that good and evil, in unexpected proportions, would be found in all 
the people with whom she would have to deal in after years. 


EY. 


* Well ? ’ demanded Aunt Eliza, when a month later Mrs. Craster, 
with many pauses and a few reservations, told her the whole story. 
‘Well, and what’s the end of it all?’ ; 

* Well, I’m quite well and strong,’ smiled her niece. ‘And John 
is quite a different man, and people were so kind when we were ill 
that he’s made friends with everyone again. And Barbara argues so 
perpetually with her father that you can see how devoted they are 
to one another. And——’ 

‘And?’ prompted Mrs. Grey. 
‘And the screen’s gone, gone for good,’ replied her niece. 














MY TURBAN. 
BY K. APPASAMY. 


THE initiation of Freshmen into an American University—Hazing 
they call it—is a nightmare which ever afterwards lives in the 
memory of one who has undergone it. The American students 
more or less expect it. They probably have undergone similar 
hazings when they entered their High Schools. To me, an Indian 
and a new-comer into the country, this hazing struck me as the 
height of barbarity. I had been in the United States of America 
only four days or so when I underwent this experience. The 
Freshmen from all the colleges of that University, Arts, Engineer- 
ing, Education, Medical, Dental, etc., numbering about a thou- 
sand or more, were marshalled out on the campus on the first 
day after we were registered. The Sophomores—that is, the 
second-year men—had elected themselves as our mentors, or better 
still, our tormentors. Our ties were taken off, and we were de- 
prived of our garters. We were ordered to roll up our trousers 
to our knees, and wear our coats inside out, so that the lining 
showed. Hats were forbidden. The Freshmen girls were made 
to wear pig-tails on one side and put up their hair on the other 
side. They were made to wear one stocking and that on the 
rightleg. Theotherlegwasbare. In this fashion we were marched 
down town, through the main streets. Some of us were made to 
trundle municipal rubbish carts. Others carried brooms. A very 
shy blushing young man was made to: kneel down in front of 
every girl and give her a few sheets of toilet paper. The indigni- 
ties we were made to undergo were countless. The Sophomores 
sang the ’Varsity songs and practised yells. This procession left 
the campus about 9 a.m. and returned only at 1.30 p.m. I was 
told that this was only the beginning of our sufferings. Right 
through the Freshmen year we were expected to wear a little cap 
which looked like a jockey cap. The cap was made of two colours 
—the University colours—we had to wear nothing but black ties 
and black socks throughout the year, we were compelled to use 
lower entrances through the basements. The use of the main 
entrance was the privilege of the upper classmen. We were ex- 
pected to run all sorts of errands and answer all telephone and 
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door bells. I began to wonder if I had entered a wrong University 
or a lunatic asylum by mistake. But my fellow-sufferers told 
me, ‘Cheer up. This sort of thing is done every year. Next 
year you will be a Sophomore and you can take it out of the 
incoming Freshmen.’ All that night I lay awake thinking how 
best I could outwit them. Finally I evolved a plan. ‘I will wear 
a turban,’ I thought. ‘They wouldn’t dare to molest it. They 
will imagine that it has a religious significance.’ Thus ruminating 
I went to sleep. 

Next morning I put on my turban. None of the Sophomores 
recognised me as one of the Freshmen whom they had hazed the 
previous day. Plenty of people stared at me. In course of time 
I got used to their stares and gibes. A few people undertook 
to spread for me the idea that the turban never should be pulled. 
The turban also gave me a poise and an elderly appearance. Quite 
a good many of the Sophomores thought I was a post-graduate 
student. I wore what I pleased and entered what gate I pleased 
without undergoing any of the Freshmen penalties and indignities. 
Because I was taking work in two different schools of the same 
University, I was classified in the University records as ‘ unclassi- 
fied.’ According to the privileges of the Sophomores, they dare 
not manhandle ‘ unclassifieds’ because this section is a varied 
group ranging from Freshmen to Ph.D. students. My turban and 
my unclassified record gave me the right of senior men. 

At home in India I had never worn a turban. The South 
Indian turban, the type that the Rt. Hon. Srinivasa Sastri, Sir 
C. P. Ramasamy, Mr. K. T. Paul and others wear, is more an 
ornament than a protection. It neither protects one from the 
hot rays of the sun nor from the cold blasts of wind. On my way 
over to America, I stayed a few days at the Indian soldiers’ leave 
club in 18 Rue Marbeau, Paris, which was run by the Y.M.C.A. 
(somewhere in the eighteenth district or ward). There were plenty 
of Indian soldiers. From them I learnt to tie a military turban ; 
like Hindustani, the language of the Indian army, their turban 
is their own product. The sepoys wear that kind of turban when 
they are in mufti. But the type is not indigenous to any part 
of India. Fortunately for me I had taken with me my father’s 
silk upper cloth, which was a yard wide and three yards long. 
The regular army turban is usually half a yard wide and about 
ten yards in length. Anyway, this served the purpose. With 
@ mirror in front I practised for several hours. By the time I 
got to America I could tie a turban without feeling awkward about 
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it. The turban in South India is usually made of stiffly starched 
muslin, so that once it is tied it will stay in position for several 
days. But mine being silk, came apart whenever I took it off 
my head. The Freshmen year gave me plenty of practice in tying 
a turban. From class to class, whenever we had to go through 
the open air, I tied the turban. At the end of the Freshmen year 
I could get up a neat turban on my head in about ten to fifteen 
seconds. 

My turban was my best friend during the whole of my stay 
in the United States of America. There is a very strong prejudice 
against the negroes, or rather ‘ coloured men’ I should say. Some 
of the educated African negroes resent if it anyone mistakes and 
calls them ‘coloured men.’ At the American embassy in London 
there was a long queue of us, Americans on their way back, emi- 
grants from Europe and a sprinkling of students waiting for an 
indefinitely long time to get our passports visa-ed. A negro clerk 
was bustling here and there. One of those fat, paunchy, middle- 
aged, pompous-looking, tortoiseshell-spectacled, blaw, blaw, babbity 
Americans called to him. ‘ Hey, coloured man.’ 

The clerk turned round and said, ‘ Who are you calling coloured 
man ?’ 

‘You, of course,’ retorted the Yankee. 

‘I am no coloured man. I came from Africa, where there 
are negroes, but not coloured men.’ 

‘What is the difference ?’ asked the American. 

‘Your coloured men are descendants of slaves, the weakest 
among the Africans. But we in Africa are men whose forefathers 
have never been captured. So, Mr. Know-it-all American, don’t 
go calling everybody coloured men.’ 

My turban saved me from many an awkward situation. It 
gave me a status. It differentiated me from the negroes. On 
one occasion about forty of us—as a matter of fact the whole 
class—went to a movie show. We had taken orchestra-seat tickets. 
It was an unwritten custom in that theatre not to admit negroes 
to orchestra seats. The girl in charge of the aisle came and asked 
me to come out. The man sitting next to me said, ‘ Don’t go.’ 
I did not. After a while a pompous-looking doorman glittering 
in his blue and gold uniform, looking like an admiral of the Navy, 
came and asked me to come out. My neighbours asked him 
‘What for?’ He said, ‘We don’t allow negroes to sit here.’ 
He made a fuss and wanted to get me out. He literally had to 
dig me out of my seat. To his amazement he found that all my 
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classmates got up and they were all standing. The people from 
behind shouted to them to sit down. They would not. There 
was an uproar; a hue and cry. The whole bunch of us marched 
out, but we demanded our money back. After a delay of a few 
minutes our money was refunded. We went to another theatre 
which was just opposite. News had reached them of this dis- 
turbance. The manager wanted to snub his neighbour but did 
not want to offend his patrons. He took us all in free, but lodged 
us in the Box seats. We were elevated and not degraded. We 
were satisfied. 

Many a day I used to have an admiring audience in the theatre 
lobbies, as I stood winding my turban on my head. Some of 
them stood out of curiosity, to see how that ‘contraption’ is 
put on the head. Others were watching the deftness and the skill 
with which a long piece of silk became a hat. Often late at night 
as I was returning from a theatre or a train, a bunch of loafers 
around the street corner would say, ‘Have you got a headache, 
buddy?’ My invariable reply was, ‘See that you don’t get 
one,’ or ‘ If you keep your tongue still it may save you a battered 
head.’ Once in a while very seriously an old lady would ask 
if I were suffering from a toothache. Sometimes a bevy of flappers 
out on a holiday jaunt would shout, ‘A sheik ’—they pronounce 
it ‘sheek ’—I took it as a compliment and passed on silently. 

Looking back to my American college days I often wonder 
what I would have done but for the protecting influence of my 
turban. Restaurants where I have often eaten, hotels where I 
have often stayed, theatres and shows where I have often been, 
why sometimes even churches have turned me out when I have 
gone to the very same place without my turban. Talking of 
churches, a story is told of a negro from somewhere in the South, 
who happened to go on a Sunday to a certain Christian church. 
The usher told him that the seats were all full. He went to the 
next, where he was told the same thing. A third church that 
he went to also showed him a freezing welcome. He went and 
sat in the cemetery close by and went off to sleep. He dreamed 
that Jesus Christ came to him and asked him why he was sitting 
there. The negro related his experiences of the morning. Much 
to his surprise Christ said to him, ‘Don’t worry. I have been 
trying to get into some of these churches myself and found it 
hard to do so.’ One of my sociology professors used to say that 
“if Christ applied for admission into the United States, the Ellis 
Island authorities would turn him down, not merely as an Asiatic 
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non-quota country man, but also as revolutionary and a trouble- 
maker.’ Yet America boasts of Christianity and her world brother- 
hood. 

My turban, my turban, I should not forget my turban. It 

has always been a good protection against the cold. In New 
York and in Boston, where cold winds cut one to the marrow of 
his bones whistling through the narrow canyons of buildings, 
the turban gives one a sense of warmth. One night, I remem- 
ber, returning from Tony Sarg’s marionette show of Ali Baba 
.and the Forty Thieves, the thermometer was recording 10 degrees 
below zero. What a protection my turban was. I was glad my 
forebears wore something like that which gave me a right to wear 
one right now. I heard a girl telling her mamma, ‘ Look at that 
man. There is Ali Baba just going home.’ 

An old lady, a milliner by profession, was watching me one 
day as I was winding my turban round my head and asked if 
I would take it off and wind it on again. I said, ‘I will if it will 
give you any pleasure.’ As I was wrapping it round my head she 
said, ‘ Not so fast, please.’ Then she told me that she was a milliner 
and was watching it with professional interest. Ladies’ turbans 
were in vogue just then and she wanted to see the real thing done. 
She asked me if I would come to her shop and gave me her address. 
Next evening after college I went to her place. It was a small 
establishment with about half a dozen girls working for her. She 
requested me to put on my turban several times. Then she asked 
me to put it on the heads of some of her assistants. After that 
she asked me if I could wind pieces of velvet and silk material 
on the frames she had. I said that I would try. We wound several 
and just pinned them to hold them together. She offered me five 
dollars, and said if I wanted any more money, that I could drop 
in every now and then and help her manufacture more turbans. 
I never went of my own accord. I must have unintentionally talked 
about where I lived or where I went to college. She located me 
somehow and telephoned me every now and then to come and 
help her wind more turbans. 

Once or twice I have been asked to come on the stage in some 
Oriental play just to give atmosphere. Very often I have been 
requisitioned to come and be green-room man for costuming. 
The first time I ever did it was at the First Baptist Church, which 
was staging a benefit performance called Sundaramma, a play 
written by one of their missionaries in Nellore. I was paid for 
going to their rehearsals, for going around shopping to buy the 
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costumes, and for dressing them up. The hardest part of my 
struggles was to make the ladies drape the sari over their breasts 
and close to the neck. They had acquired ideas of voluptuous 
négligé dressing manner from lurid cinemas, and wanted to expose 
much more than Christian women would do in India. For all 
the men I had to wind turbans and put on dhoties. The play 
was a success. It had a truly Oriental atmosphere, though it 
was not their idea of the East. 

My mainstay was lecturing in churches, clubs, schools, lodges 
and wherever else they would have me. I usually took with me 
my turban and a sari and put them on some of the people. Very 
often the turban I wore on my head as I came to the place would 
be put on a doorkeeper, or sexton, or whoever kept the door, 
as a sort of advertisement as to what was going on inside. Very 
often at the end of the lecture somebody would come up and 
invite me to dinner or lunch with them. I attribute it to my 
turban. The lure of the turban—to know what kind of grey matter 
was possessed by the man who came from the East. 

I always kept only one turban. Pittsburgh was a very dirty 
city like London. One cannot wear a collar on the second day. 
Fine particles of soot belched from the thousand-odd factory 
chimneys burning bituminous coal settled down on everything. 
My turban was white silk. The third or fourth day after a wash 
it looked like an old rag. When I was a novice I used to send 
it to Chinese laundries. Chinese launder silk better than American 
laundries and charge less. After a while I discovered there were 
plenty of ladies who for the mere asking were glad to launder 
my turban. It was quite a good saving. In one of the houses 
where I stayed, where there were all sorts of electrical appliances, 
I washed the turban myself and ironed it on the electric mangle. 
It was quite a pleasure. Washing and ironing it never took longer 
than fifteen minutes. The turban which I took from India began 
to develop holes and show signs of old age at the end of three or 
four years of hard service. I bought a new one, just white silk 
material about twenty-eight inches wide but eight yards long. 
This lasted me till I returned. But my American turban was 
never as satisfactory as the one I took from India. It never sat 
so well. Still, it was better than the old rag. Even in the wash 
it never laundered so well. My first turban, in spite of hundreds 
of washes, kept its white colour. But the American silk turned 
cream colour, and as time went on it became yellow like china 
silk. Anyway, it served the purpose. 
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At one time it was the custom to beg rides—bumming rides, 
they call it—on passing cars. In olden days the farmer going 
to a market gave lifts to any pedestrian who was walking in the 
same direction. The same custom extended now to cars. The 
boast of those who bum-ride is to say how far they have travelled 
with the least expense. For a long time I hesitated to try the 
plan. One vacation I thought I would try the plan and started 
from New York to Boston. I took a subway till I got clear of 
town and its suburbs. For five cents one gets a twenty-mile ride 
—the best value one gets for a nickel in the shape of travel. 
From outside the station I kept on walking, pointing my thumb 
to every car and bus in the direction I wanted to go. One or two 
negroes told me that it is very hard for a negro to get a ride. I 
was picked up by a coco-cola bus which took me nearly twelve 
miles. From there I walked another mile or two and was picked 
up by a millionaire Yale student. He had the latest sporting 
model of a posh car, Packard or Pierce Arrow, I forget which. 
He told me that but for my turban and his curiosity he would 
never have picked me up. He carried me up to Yale University 
campus in New Haven. A clergyman of his acquaintance was 
just starting out to Glastonbury via Hartford and he offered me 
a lift. As we came into Hartford he invited me to lunch with 
him. After lunch we parted company because our ways differed. 
From Hartford I walked in the direction of Boston, still point- 
ing my thumb in the direction I wanted to go to every passing 
car and bus. A bread-company bus gave me a lift as far as Spring- 
field, the town where America makes its Rolls Royces, prints its 
Webster’s dictionary, and where the Y.M.C.A. trains its physical 
directors for the world. It was about 4 p.m. From here I was 
picked up by a salesman—a commercial traveller—of Dennison 
Manufacturing Company (paper converters). He brought me as 
far as his home in Watertown, a suburb of Boston. From here 
I took a street car—tram—into the ‘ Hub of the universe,’ which 
is the most favourite name for Boston. Thus for fifteen cents 
I reached Boston. 

I stayed at the Y.M.C.A. in Boston. One Indian student told 
me that he considered every Y.M.C.A. in America as his mother- 
in-law’s house—the place that welcomes you most. After a couple 
of days in which I attended to the business I had gone for to Boston, 
and after seeing as much of the town as I could see, I took a street 
car to Watertown and then kept walking towards New York. 
A mile or so outside I saw a man struggling hard to adjust his 
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brakes. I asked him if I could help him. He said: ‘ Yes, you 
are the first Good Samaritan who has passed this way. Several 
people have whizzed past me. Some have paused to enquire 
what I was doing, but they wouldn’t lend me a hand. If you 
don’t mind, sit on the driver’s seat and put the brakes on when- 
ever I ask you to.’ I said I would be glad to do it. In about 
ten minutes the brakes were adjusted to his satisfaction. When 
he got out from under the car he said I was really a Good Samaritan 
because till then he never thought I was a foreigner. He asked 
me where I was going, and when I told him I was bound for New 
York, he said, ‘ You are in luck, my boy, I am going as far as 
Stamford ’ (which is almost near New York). He chatted gaily 
all along the way and asked me a number of questions about the 
life in India, about Mahatma Gandhi, Sadhu Sundar Singh, and 
Dr. Stanley Jones. We reached Stamford by 1 p.m. I ate my 
lunch and then wended my way towards New York. A petrol 
bus gave me a lift for a short distance. A ‘Red Ball’ moving- 
van carried me as far as the suburbs of New York, from where 
I took subway back home. I got home at 6 p.m., having 
spent about forty cents on the return trip, twenty-five cents of 
which was the cost of my lunch at Stamford. That trip was 
my one and only experience of bumming a ride. But for 
my turban I am quite sure I would have been left strictly 
alone. The natural curiosity of travellers made them pick 
me up, so that they could find out more about me and my 
country. 

Sometimes in trains people who sit next to me imagine or 
assume that I do not know any English. Once a couple of girls 
came and sat in the seat behind me and started talking and ex- 
changing confidences. One of them said that I was overhearing 
everything and the other girl said, ‘I am sure he doesn’t under- 
stand any English. There is a gentleman in.our apartment house 
who has a Hindu valet and the man does not know a word of 
English.’ . 

‘Poor benighted Hindus, I wonder how they get around,’ thé 
other girl said. 

‘Universal deaf-and-dumb language, I suppose,’ replied the 
first girl. 

During all this conversation I did not move a muscle. They 
were two low-minded gold-diggers. They were telling each other 
how they dig money out of their gentleman friends. How much 
they would allow and how much they earn. I got an earful of 
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what I had not bargained for. Time and time again this sort 
of thing had happened, but never as vulgar and open as at that 
time. It was almost as if my turban had given me an invisibility 
for the time being; they assumed that I had not more intelli- 
gence than a log of wood and I sat still as a log of wood. Some- 
times quite the reverse happens; a talkative garrulous man or 
woman would come and sit next to me and start pumping me for 
information. They ask all sorts of personal and impersonal ques- 
tions. Most times I do not mind this sort of probing and I answer 
them good-naturedly. During examination times, I usually read 
my text-books if I have to travel at that time. One such occasion 
while I was busy conning my Hebrew verbs, an old curiosity shop 
came. and sat next to me and started a rapid fire of questions. 
I was impatient. I wanted to get back to my Lamedh ’Aleph 
Hithpa’els. I answered in monosyllables. The old curiosity shop 
began asking a number of personal questions. I had read about 
a trick somewhere ; I tried it. I laid down my book and I told 
him, ‘I ama Christian from India, my ageis twenty-five, I ama 
graduate student at Boston University, I have beenin America for 
six years. India is in a turmoil. Gandhi is a good man but too 
idealistic. Iliveinan apartment. Yes, I am married and I have 
achild. I wear size-seven shoes and fourteen-inch collars. Brown- 
ing King & Co. make my suits. I use that company because 
they have firms in several towns and give me a 15 per cent. com- 
mission for buying my suits with them and with them alone. If 
you want to ask any more, please wait till I finish this column 
of Hithpa’els. I will stop before I go on the Hopha’els.’ Need- 
less to say that it produced excellent results. The man never 
asked another question and the T.N.T. I gave was powerfully 
explosive enough to deter any future ventures in the same direction. 

Shortly after I had finished addressing a group of Rotarians 
in their midday lunch, I discovered that the president of the group 
was a chocolate manufacturer. Since I had never been through 
a chocolate factory before, I asked him if he would let me go through 
the factory. He kindly consented to show me through the whole 
works, on condition I would wear my turban. Most of his girls 
would be delighted to see a man from India. As we went through 
the girls pelted chocolates at me, particularly one variety where 
they are made in small pellets and enclosed in long tubes. He 
told me to gather them up. I counted at least thirty tubes, which 
he very kindly told me that I could take home with me. Turban, 
I believe, was the attraction. 
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Besides being a covering for my head, the turban has been 
pressed into various kinds of service. Very often I have used 
itas a one-piece bathing-suit on out-of-the-way sea beaches. The 
only nuisance of it is, that the turban being silk, it clings to the 
body when it gets wet, and if there were company, modesty would 
require more of a covering. On a number of occasions I have 
used the turban as a towel to wipe myself down. I have lent it 
sometimes to little children to use as a blanket, especially in trains 
at night, where in spite of the steam heat, passengers getting in 
and out would leave the doors open and freeze up the whole place. 
The children would be blue with cold. The mother may not 
have anything to cover the child with, and then I volunteer and 
lend my turban, and they were usually thankful. Once when we 
were picnicking in a park, the ground was wet, and a small baby 
had to be put to sleep. The mother could not put it down and 
she had been holding the baby for hours. I suggested to her, 
“Why don’t you put the baby in a cradle?’ She laughed at me 
and said, ‘ Where is the cradle?’ I took a rope, slung it over 
a horizontal branch of a tree and tied a cradle with my turban, 
just as working mothers in India do for their babies. She put 
the baby in it and the baby had a nice long nap in my turban. 
My turban has been used as first-aid bandage, once as a sling 
and once as a tourniquet. I am afraid it has also been pressed 
into service as a tablecloth and bed sheet on emergency occasions. 
My little girl used it as a sari when she wanted to play at being 
abigwoman. A professor of mine planted a nice vegetable garden, 
but was suddenly called away to the bedside of a friend of his, 
and so he left the garden and its produce to us for that summer. 
We went gathering beans and peas and Indian corn, and when 
there was nothing to carry them home in, off came my turban 
to be used as a bundle cloth. Once I used the turban to carry 
water. A man had fallen down and scraped his shin in several 
places. A tap was near, but there was nothing with which to 
carry the water. I soaked my turban in water and then squeezed. 
it over the wound. The turban took up all the attention, so that 
nobody paid the least scrutiny to my clothes. Trousers out of 
press and bulging pockets were never noticed. 

Once while I was walking through a crowded section in a 
down-town area, a rather fresh young man wanted to be smart. 
He acted drunk, though he was not actually so, and began jeering 
and making fun of my turban. He came near me, swinging his 
hands as if he were swimming with an over-arm stroke. What 
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he meant to do was to knock the turban off my head. What 
he did instead was that he knocked my pince-nez glasses off. The 
glasses fell on the pavement and broke into a number of pieces. 
That sobered him ; he stood still. There was a policeman within 
five yards of us watching the whole scene. I dragged the man 
by his collar to the representative of law and order. The police- 
man asked me how much it would cost me to replace the glasses. 
‘Ten dollars,’ I replied. He then told the man, ‘ Pay this man 
ten bucks and save yourself facing the magistrate.’ The man gave 
me ten dollars and disappeared in the crowd. Retribution was 
never so quick as that. 

I should not forget to mention the first turban that was ever 
presented to me. Sadhu Sundar Singh was a guest at our house. 
My father had persuaded him to spend a few days with us at the 
hills. He stayed with us two or three weeks. Someone pre- 
sented him with a new turban, and as he never wanted to have 
much spare clothing he presented me with his old turban. It 
was made of fine muslin about a foot wide and about twenty yards 
long. His turban was salmon pink in colour and so I could not 
use it. Only Sadhus use it. I treasured it, and kept it a long 
time as a souvenir. As I write this, a story about Sadhu Sundar 
Singh comes to my mind. He was invited as a guest to one of 
the houses in England. He went at the stipulated time and 
rang the door bell. The servant-maid came and opened the door 
and stood gaping at him in astonishment. The lady of the house 
called in the maid and asked her who was at the door. The maid 
could hardly find voice to express what she felt. When finally 
she found her tongue she said, ‘O Lord, mum, Jesus Christ is 
standing at the door.’ I think in addition to the magnetic per- 
sonality, the flowing robes and turban visualised Christ to that 
maid. 

When all is said and done, the turban does give one a per- 
sonality. It makes one look majestic. There is a glamour about 
it. When I have been often going around with my turban, sud- 
denly one day I would go with a soft felt hat. Very few of the 
old acquaintances greeted me. It almost gave me an incognito. 
All sorts and grades of people have fallen in love with my turban. 
One girl, Winnefred D., used to call me Mr. Turban. I have a 
sneaking suspicion that my wife first fell in love with my turban. 
The turban has done me a lot of good turns. 

On the voyage back home we went over to Palestine. I had 
left my turban behind. I thought I would buy a fez as a souvenir 
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and wear it while we were in Palestine. On the way over we 
had plenty of difficulty with customs officials. They even insisted 
on emptying the almond-cream bottle which my wife had into a 
bowl to see that there was nothing in it except what the label 
said it contained. On the way back the fez was as good as a 
passport. What a difference a hat makes! They thought I was 
a local man. They insisted on speaking Arabic to me. One of 
the French customs officials could not get it into his head how 
to spell my name. Finally he changed my name from Appasamy 
to Abbas Emir. 

Just before I landed in India I threw my felt hat into the 
sea. I planned to wear the turban and nothing but the turban. 
Bombay was a spectacle for different kinds of hats. Have you 
ever tried to count the various kinds they wear? There are 
over sixty different varieties of head-gear that you can see in 
Bombay. No other town or city or international seaport could 
boast of such a record in ‘lids.’ You can wear any kind of hat, 
tarboosh, fez or cap without exciting attention, except probably 
the stovepipe high-top silk hat. The first few days in India that 
I went around in my turban, I got a series of violent headaches, 
occasionally accompanied by a tendency to vomit. The doctor 
told me that I was getting a sunstroke and I had better buy myself 
a hat. Unwillingly I went and bought a solar topee. The solar 
topee anyway, though not indigenous, at least is not Western. 
One never sees a topee west of Suez. It is an Indian edition of 
an English hat. I am still liable to attacks of the sun. I pay 
for it dearly if I carelessly run around for a few minutes without 
my topee. Several years of my stay in the West has made my 
head soft—only physically, I hope. An English topee gives a 
prestige in India, though not so much as my turban did in America. 
But then beggars cannot be choosers. I had to say good-bye to 
my turban. My old turban rested in my chiffonier washed but 
unused for some years. My wife has found a better use for it. 
She has converted it into a couple of chemises. I have other . 
turbans now, white muslin with broad gold lace on them. But 
I use them only on highly ceremonial occasions. If my friend 
Sol is shining in all his Oriental glory, I carry my turban in a 
box and wear a hat on my head, and inside the room or house 
I pack my topee in the hat-box and appear in the turban. 

Oh, my turban, what a good friend thou hast been. How I 
regret to part company with thee. Must I go abroad if I want 
thy company again ? 
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HELPING EDWARD. 
BY STELLA M. BREWER. 


Wuen Edward Moore was thirty-one years old, he decided to 
stop being a linen-draper, and become a man of letters. His 
decision was not without precedent: there was the famous case 
of Mr. Stephen Duck, ‘sometime a poor Thresher in a Barn in 
the County of Wilts,’ whose meteoric rise to fame dated from the 
occasion when his poetry had been read aloud to her Majesty 
Queen Caroline in the drawing-room at Windsor Castle. And 
then there was Mr. Dodsley, who had started to write verse when 
he was in employment as a footman, and now could claim the 
friendship of most of the leading writers of the day. Assuredly 
there was nothing wrong with humble beginnings: the question 
was rather where to begin. 

Edward chose a book of poems with a neat twist to them, and 
a sufficiently moral flavour to render them generally palatable. 
Fables for the Female Sex was the title, and they appeared anony- 
mously in a slim octavo volume during a rather slack publish- 
ing season. Their success was immediate: nor was Edward the 
man to persist in an ungracious anonymity; and the author’s 
name was soon common knowledge—though it was perhaps not 
so generally known that his friend Henry Brooke had contributed 
three or four of the most popular of the fables. 

Edward now began to frequent St. James’s, to wear a brocaded 
waistcoat, though not a wig, and to acquire a good many friends. 
They invited him out to dinner, asked his opinion upon the latest 
dramatic piece without always waiting for his reply, and were 
unanimous in pronouncing him a very pleasant and presentable 
young man. Edward met Horace Walpole and Dr. Spence and 
the Honourable Mr. Pelham, and he was presented to the great 
David Garrick, who received him a trifle absently but very kindly. 
Edward felt sure that he would not be remembered, but he was 
to learn his mistake eighteen months later, when he brought his 
first comedy, The Foundling, to London. It was not a very good 
comedy, but it was full of unimpeachable sentiments, and Garrick 
not only offered to undertake its production but cast it magnifi- 
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cently. Mrs. Cibber and Mrs. Woffington were in it, Barry and 
Yates, Macklin as the villain, and Garrick himself as the libertine 
hero who is finally converted by the innocent trustfulness of the 
heroine. The play ran for eleven consecutive nights, and was 
generally received with commendation, if nothing so noisy as 
acclamation. It might have continued longer, but Garrick fell 
ill and the play had to be postponed. Edward found that his 
expenses for the last fortnight had made very considerable in- 
roads upon his profits; he still smiled politely when his friends 
quizzed him upon his next play, but his mind was already revolving 
other possibilities of a more steadily remunerative kind. 

Another anonymous poem appeared, this time an account of 
a Persian named Selim on trial for ‘ divers High Crimes and Mis- 
demeanours.’ But when readers discovered that his three judges 
were Faction, Envy and Clamour, and that Truth and all the 
Nine Muses were witnesses for the defence, they began to rub 
their eyes and smile, and to discover in this Selim’s alleged short- 
comings a neatly implied compliment to some great person—who 
could in fact be none other than Lord Lyttelton himself. Lord 
Lyttelton, not at all displeased, wrote a very civil letter to Edward, 
and Edward again replenished his wardrobe and waited upon his 
Lordship after dinner. Lyttelton was pleased with Edward’s 
manners (which were irreproachable) and touched by his circum- 
stances (which were very strait indeed). Young literary men of 
promise were rather in his line; he asked Edward to his house 
once or twice, recommended his little book of Fables to some 
friends who vowed them vastly entertaining, and appeared in 
train to do the young man some substantial service. 

It was at about this stage of his career that Edward first met 
Jenny. Jenny’s father held a position at Court as table-decker 
to the princesses; Jenny had very red cheeks and very brown 
eyes and a soft voice which Edward found very endearing. She 
had wit, too, and a nice discrimination in her jests and sallies. 
She fell every bit as much in love with Edward, and wrote a . 
poem to signalise the occasion. But what were they to marry 
on? Edward had earned about fifty pounds during his career 
as a man of letters. He was writing another play, of which he 
and Jenny entertained the very highest hopes. Meanwhile, he 
went round to see his friend Fielding, the novelist. 

Fielding was generosity itself. Edward could not help notic- 
ing with some distaste that Fielding was, as usual, a little the 
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worse for drinking spirits, but all the friends and bottles were 
immediately pushed on one side and Fielding proceeded to write 
a letter to his friend Lord Lyttelton. ... (Couldn’t you tell 
him about my other play ? asked Edward, but Fielding hardly 
seemed to think he could very well put that in.) Lord Lyttelton 
read the letter through very carefully. He was much impressed 
by the evident worth of Edward, and he dictated a letter to his 
old friend Fielding to that effect. He said, mcreover, that he 
would certainly see what he could do. 

It is here that Edward behaved in a surprising way. Hitherto 
he had been a model of decorum. Great men had found him 
waiting, discreet but never subservient, at their doors: clubmen 
had found him sociable, easy but never loose in his conversation : 
ladies found him charming and Jenny found him daily more dear. 
He was seeing a good deal of her at this time, through the good 
offices of a charming widow of some forty-five summers who was 
genuinely fond of Jenny and wanted the story to have a happy 
ending. She used to invite Edward to take tea with her and 
Jenny in her pretty chintz-covered parlour, and she would leave 
him reading the next act of his newest play to Jenny’s all-atten- 
tive ears. One afternoon she came back to find the parlour empty. 
Edward and Jenny had been seen to cross the courtyard together 
and to enter a closed coach: they returned, radiant, to receive 
the congratulations of their dear friend as man and wife. Jenny 
had become Mrs. Edward and they were the handsomest young 
couple the Court had seen for many a long day. 

The matter of Edward’s livelihood remained, and it was here 
that Horace Walpole appeared upon the scene again. Edward 
had not taken to the young man very much at their first meeting. 
Walpole was so full of informative gossip of the less repeatable 
kind, Edward thought, and rather fuller of a sense of his own 
importance than his position at present seemed to warrant. True, 
he did know an amazing number of people, but as for his father 
the Prime Minister, his time was past, and it was said of Lady 
Walpole. ... Other people seemed to want to talk to Walpole, 
though, and to find his stories very amusing. Edward swallowed 
his feelings and laughed too, and later in the evening he had his 
reward. Walpole introduced him to the Earl of Chesterfield who 
was growing a trifle deaf and said little but looked most dis- 
tinguished. And Edward’s air of deferential assurance was begin- 
ning to grow only a little strained in the rather one-sided con- 
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versation which ensued, when they were joined by a little wide 
cheerful man whom his Lordship greeted as Dodsley. 

Edward, covertly regarding him with a lively interest, decided 
that he was perhaps a little vulgar; but he was certainly affable, 
and seemed to know everybody in the room. Moreover, he ques- 
tioned the young writer about his work with such evident kindli- 
ness that Edward soon warmed to his subject and forgot to be 
critical. By the time Dodsley suggested adjourning to his rooms 
for further conversation Edward was beginning to feel that the 
literary life held golden possibilities once more, nor was he dis- 
appointed later when the little publisher unfolded his project. It 
appeared that Dodsley was planning to start a weekly periodical, 
and all that was lacking was a suitable editor for it. Now if Mr. 
Moore would care to consider the proposition. .. . 

Mr. Moore’s consideration was instantly at his command, but 
he was careful not to appear too eager for the post. He visited 
Dodsley in his rooms over the ‘ Tully’s Head ’ several times after 
that. The periodical was to be called The World, and Edward 
was to receive three guineas for each of the papers that he either 
wrote or received from contributors. Edward wondered whether 
there would be plenty of contributors, but he hardly liked to put 
the question outright, and Dodsley seemed satisfied that the 
arrangement was an equitable one, and disinclined to pursue the 
matter further. Jenny was delighted at Edward’s promotion to 
editorship, and vowed that it augured great things for the future. 
They had removed to a tiny house a little way outside London 
now, where Jenny, grown a little thinner and paler, managed the 
household affairs to admiration, and listened hopefully to all 
Edward’s projects. More and more Edward was finding it con- 
venient to be within reach of his editorial office and the busy 
life of that world he felt he now to some extent represented. He 
became a little more important in his manner, and not quite so 
anxious to please universally. In fact, he began to edit with 
such decisive authority that he very nearly committed the mistake. 
of refusing a contribution which proved to be by Lord Chester- 
field himself, and was only saved from what might have been a 
very awkward blunder by a chance visit of Lord Lyttelton to 
the ‘Tully’s Head’ one morning. Lyttelton was surprised that 
Edward had failed to recognise the paper’s intrinsic merit, nor 
did he hesitate to make this clear. Edward was glad that the 
awkwardness was averted, but felt it was the kind of mistake that 
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anybody might have made, though he hastened to insert a very 
handsome apology in the paper when it appeared in print. 

It was somehow rather difficult to feel quite the same about 
Lyttelton after this. He seemed to have so many young friends 
he wanted to help, while Edward had already had occasion to 
wonder at some of his critical pronouncements. True, Lyttelton 
had been very kind to him near the outset of his literary career, 
but now that Edward had for contributors such distinguished 
men as my Lord Chesterfield and Lord Bath and the Earl of 
Cork and Orrery it seemed almost superfluous to be waiting so 
patiently upon the help and encouragement ofa Lyttelton. Matters 
came to a head a few days later. Edward heard indirectly that 
Lyttelton had given to a certain Bower a small post which he 
had believed would almost certainly be his own. The blow was 
a bitter one, and Edward in his mortification expressed himself 
with some freedom to one or two acquaintances who chanced to 
look in at the ‘Tully’s Head.’ He went home to Jenny still 
rampant and rather epigrammatic, but the next morning a chilly 
feeling stole over him when he found that the affair was common 
talk, and everybody knew (and was probably laughing at) Lyttel- 
ton’s preference and Moore’s chagrin. 

This would never do: it was one thing to grow more self- 
reliant and quite another to offend and possibly estrange one’s 
patron. Edward went in some distress to Dodsley, who thought 
that a mediator should be found without further delay, and sug- 
gested Horace Walpole. Here was another bitter pill for Edward, 
but he once more pocketed his feelings, and did his best to out- 
line the situation to Walpole. Once or twice he thought he dis- 
cerned the shadow of a smile pass across the other’s face, but at 
the end Walpole showed himself all genial sympathy, and in due 
course visited Lyttelton and smoothed the matter out to every- 
body’s satisfaction. Edward heaved a sigh of relief and was able 
to turn his uninterrupted attentions to his new play. 

This was a tragedy called The Gamester upon which he had 
been working for some time in the intervals of his editorial labours. 
He had ventured to show the play in manuscript to Dr. Young, 
who had pronounced it very good, and added that gaming wanted 
just such a caustic as the concluding scene of the play presented. 
Garrick had once more been all kindness about its production, 
besides helping Edward a good deal over one or two alterations 
in the dialogue. There had been one stroke of bad luck when 
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Havard, who was playing the villain, had fallen ill only a short 
while before the date billed for the play’s production, but another 
villain was quickly found in Davies, with whom both Garrick and 
Edward expressed themselves well satisfied. 

Edward felt unaccountably nervous on the first night. He 
had come to the conclusion that some of his enemies must have 
joined together to damn his earlier play, Gil Blas—(how else in- 
deed account for its surprisingly short-lived success ?)—and to 
prevent a repetition of this he had asked his friend Dr. Spence 
if he would assume, temporarily, the authorship of the piece. It 
had been an easy matter to circulate in whispers that The Gamester 
was the work of Dr. Spence’s leisure hours, and certainly on this 
first night there seemed to be no hint of disapproval anywhere 
in the audience. Mrs. Pritchard was so natural and moving that 
Edward found his own eyes were wet more than once, and Garrick 
was his own inimitable self. Edward was surprised to find how 
warmly the house applauded the particular scene which Garrick 
had almost entirely re-written (and Edward himself had thought 
decidedly weak). He could have wished, too, that Garrick would 
a little moderate his very evident satisfaction at the applause it 
received, but these were the trials of an author and the play itself 
was undeniably a success. However, after four entirely successful 
nights Edward began to grow a little restless. At last, he inti- 
mated to Spence that perhaps now he would prefer to have these 
rumours plainly contradicted. Spence was perfectly complaisant, 
but not so the audience. The town had viewed with little pleasure 
the rather distasteful moral of The Gamester, and now began to 
say that the play was a baseless attack upon White’s. Edward 
found himself confronted with smaller and noisier audiences at 
each performance, and the play was removed from the boards 
after the twelfth night. 

There remained The World; but even a steady three guineas 
a week does not go very far to provide for the wants of two people. 
Edward wrote several songs and light pieces for the public gardens 
which brought in a few much-needed guineas, but even so the 
situation was pretty desperate. Edward no longer cared to walk 
up the road where his tailor lived; in fact, he now spent a bare 
minimum of time at the ‘ Tully’s Head’ altogether, and a good 
deal at home with Jenny where he was sometimes moody and 
rather silent. He was beginning to wonder whether The World 
had a long life before it. He had signed a contract with Mr. 
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Dodsley, but that might be terminated by the wish of either 
party, and the ground felt anything but safe beneath Edward’s 
feet. He once more set about looking systematically for some- 
thing that offered greater security. He saw himself as the editor 
of a monthly magazine (a new Critical, perhaps, without its politics) 
and when he came across a congenial spirit in Gataker, who had 
contributed one paper to The World but was anxious to extend the 
field of his literary activities, it seemed to Edward that the moment 
had come. He intimated to Dodsley that he would be glad to 
terminate the contract, and wrote for the final number of The World 
a humorous description of the last moments and death of the 
Editor—ending with a clearly worded advertisement of the bound 
edition which was shortly to appear. He cautiously sounded 
Bedingfield and one or two others about the new paper, and then 
fate’s irony overtook him and he caught a chill and died suddenly 
at his home in South Lambeth, just as he finished correcting his 
proofs of the published edition of The World. 

The last word comes in a letter from Bedingfield to Thomas 
Warton : 


‘Perhaps ere this comes to hand, you will see by the news- 
papers that poor Moore, whom we met so lately at Dodsley’s, 
is dead. I read it this morning in the papers. It was scarcely 
a fortnight ago, that Gataker came to me in his name to propose 
my being engaged with him in his intended magazine. When 
the proposal was made I could not help smiling, as I recollected 
his telling you and Joseph in confidence that he wanted a dull 
plodding fellow, of one of the Universities, who understood Latin 
and Greek.’ 


He had no other epitaph. So the town smiled and shrugged 
and thought no more about it, and he was buried in the parish 
graveyard without a stone to mark the spot. 
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DAWN IN ALARLU. 
BY J. LESLIE MITCHELL. 
} a 


Ir was summer of the year 1266. 

Rustling their dusty carpetings of grass each morning the Persian 
lands swung eastward into the sun ; behind, clouded and glistening 
with globose mirages, rose the deserts of Iraq. Thick and tremulous 
on burdened trees that oozed a sun-weary sap clustered the fruits 
of the second date-harvest. In moments of the noontime hours 
the world quivered and reeled as if poised on the rim of a flaming 
furnace. And up towards Sar-i-Mil the millet harvest, taking to 
itself the likeness of a mirror, flung high each afternoon a great 
green radiance against the red copper sky-—— 

So, tinted in sudden colours, opens the last fragment of that 
record penned by the priestly historian of Alarlu. One knows it 
the Bishop’s last, unrelated, unnumbered though it lies amid the 
leaves of that great Chronicle he wrote and loved and left to moulder 
through seven long centuries in the Monastery of Mevr. Here wide 
blank spaces intersect the yellowed pages. Here that fine angular 
penmanship grows weaker. Groupings of notes erupt and stray 
and cease, for, listening to the long, wild song of that summer it 
seems that the pen of the Bishop fell idle often enough as the 
fierceness faded from the daylight, and night in its glistening sables 
came striding down from the peaks of the Kablurz Beg. 

But high in his palace tower above the plateau—sleeping through 
nights that were presently silvered with the coming of a moon 
that seemed un-setting—no peace came to him, as he tells. Instead, 
an aching unease. He would sit long hours at his table, watching 
the winking lights across the Persian uplands, hearing the soft 
sounds of the night—the cry of a bird, the far baying of a watch- 
dog in some corridor of the plateau, even, were it very still, the 
cough of some distant lion aprowl in the foothills of the Kablurz 
Beg. And under his hand and the gleam of the single taper that 
lighted his tower-chamber the pages of his golden Chronicle would 
rustle forgotten and put by.... Summer! He who had seen 
so many to watch in agony the passing of this last! 

Realisation of himself as that watcher—it had come on him in 
a day and a night. Yet forewarnings enough there had been. For 
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that spring the sharp, keen air had torn at his throat as he rode 
Alarlu’s boundaries, seeing to the keeping of the little Nestorian 
diocese poised as a storm-beaten eyrie above the pagan lands of 
Persia. That strange, cold hand at his throat! Nor that alone. 
There had come in a single hour, as it seemed, a dimming of eye 
and a faltering of hand with bow and bridle and hunting-spear. 
And in dark, quiet hours he would wake breathless, coughing, with 
uncertain heart-beatings, and see above his bed the pictured Crucified 
gleam agonised in the moonlight. 

Old. But he kept to himself the secret of that red coughing 
in the night-time hours, the while he sought to think and plan for 
the little community that was his care.... Think! And with 
an aching contempt he found he could think of nothing more than 
that he would never see another summer, red-ochred in dawn and 
sunset, lighten the hills and harvests of Alarlu. 

Not see—the multitude of things he would never see again! 
In an age and a century that walked all unaware of sky and sea 
and sun, all the miracles of birth and death and the white of the 
apple-blossom, there rise from Nerses’ pages, fore-dreaming the 
Renaissance, a passion and a pathos that is almost Tuscan... . 
And the fervid summer nights would fade while he looked with 
eyes of memory at the glint of winter beacons rise across the deserts 
from Baghdad, heard the drum of winter rain on the palace roofs, 
smelt the keen iron tang of an autumn morning so that his lungs 
ached like those of an unquiet ghost. The joy of the chase and 
the whirl and call of the wind! Never to know them again. The 
music of words in a strange, wild tale! Never to heed to them 
again on the lips of a strayed wanderer—as to so many he had 
heeded. Never to slip for a day from his age and its cares into 
the dim, musk worlds of the scripts that half-filled his tower—scripts 
in vellum from besieged Byzantium, in silk and scented tree-leaf from 
Ind and Kin, their characters still but puzzles half-deciphered ; 
scripts in fine sheepskin, lambskin, the first of paper—even, if his 
evidence reads aright (for the thing itself has long crumbled to 
dust), an agave-leaf parchment strayed by some miracle of tide and 
trade from the faery Toltec lands beyond the Utmost Seas. . . . 

A little wind came that midnight he wrote. It tapped a tendril 
against the window-ledge of his tower and he sat and listened, he 
who has left no portrait or portraying of himself, though one thinks 
of him tall and thin, wrapped in his dark priest gown, with the 
high forehead of his Persian blood and the great grey eyes he tells 
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of in his daughter Amima. The tendril tapped again. A stranger 
awaited him there in the darkness. 

Stranger? For him, a priest, a bishop? Nerses sighed and 
covered his face with his hands. Even were that Stranger a Friend, 
as he believed, yet—yet out there in the night, as at last he must 
go, he would turn back, if he might, to the lights and scents of 
that world from which the Hand guided his footsteps ! 


II. 


Cockcrow aroused him and the feet of his daughter Amima 
running up the stone stairway to the door of his tower-chamber. 
In male hunting-gear, young and dark and vivid and un-still, she 
stood in the doorway, making a despairing gesture at sight of the 
seated Bishop. 

‘O father! This again!’ She came and dropped to her knees 
beside him, and with tired, amused eyes he watched the impatient 
look she cast on the scrolls half-unwound from their cylinders, the 
pen yet upright in its stand. ‘How may you ever regain the 
strength you lost this spring if you never sleep ?’ 

‘It may be I steal upon that lost strength while 7 sleeps.’ 
He took her face in his hands, looking down into her eyes, the 
humour fading from his own, one guesses, so that Amima suddenly 
stiffened and gazed at him in frightened question... . Amima! 
What lot would fall to her when he had gone, what fate of blood 
or terror or shame in this country that cowered still from the 
impress of the Mongol’s feet ? How long in peace abide the Nes- 
torians in their little plateau above the dust and din? How— 
things beyond his foreseeing or deciding. 

Yet—and ah! now so quickly—decide he must ! 

His hands fell away from that caress that had grown a passionate 
clasp. Morning in the trees of Alarlu, morning in the eyes of 
Amima, the flow of dawn on the mountain bastions, on the hair 
of a known head—— 

‘Father! What ails you? What is feared by you?’ 

‘Eh?’ Slowly he came out of that dreaming into which he 
now fell so readily. Amima: the future: winter: decide... . 
‘Fear? What fear?’ He touched the short Mongol bow slung 
on her back. ‘And why the bow ?’ 

‘I go riding the marches with three from the village. Wolves 
or a bear, they say, come up from the eastern foothills each night 
and each night steal a kid. But it may be they lie, for they speak 
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of stolen millet also, which sounds unwolfly.’ She was on her feet 
again, glancing vexedly from the window. ‘And I am late. It 
is almost full light. Father——’ 

But they heard now other footsteps ascending the tower stair- 
way. They knew those footsteps. Cut short in that brief scolding 
the Bishop guessed she had been about to administer him, Amima 
grimaced. , 

‘Eidon the chaplain, doubtlessly filled with account of his 
night-time visions—for he ate greatly of plums at supper!’ 


ITI. 


One has met him before in Nerses’ pages, the old-young chaplain 
of Alarlu, pale and plump, with the lowered head and unwinking 
eyes and a passionate piety that was—in him, astoundingly—no 
pose. He had never loved Eidon greatly, the Bishop tells, but 
the amused tolerance of early years had merged at last in a wonder- 
ing respect. To the simple all roads were plain—albeit their 
simplicity and stupidity might be indistinguishable ! 

Eidon knelt for blessing in the morning-lit room—a little gasp- 
ingly he knelt, because of that un-ascetic plumpness, and kissed 
the Bishop’s hand. Then, even before the hasting clatter of 
Amima’s footsteps had died in the lower distance, he had raised 
his head and was speaking astonishing words, his narrow, unswerv- 
ing eyes fixed on Nerses. 

‘My lord, I desire to retire to the Monastery of Mevr.’ 

‘Retire?’ Nersesstaredathim. This was unexpected enough. 
“Retire? Become a monk ?’ 

The chaplain bowed his head. The Bishop, puzzled and amazed, 
sat erect, surveying him. 

‘But this is surely a hasty decision, my Eidon? Retire ? 
Your labours here are of moment, your place firm in the hearts 
of Alarlu’s folk——’ 

‘And my soul enchained by these snares of hell. O my lord, 
at last I have seen it! Last night the revelation came to me——’ 
(the bishop started and turned away his head)—‘ that I am deny- 
ing my God and denying my soul in these tasks and loves I have 
cherished.’ Suddenly he seemed no longer ridiculous, kneeling 
ungraceful there. His eyes on the Bishop burned with belief. ‘I 
have filled myself with conceit and worldly pride and only in the 
silences of the cell may I expiate that pride—and escape the hell 
of the lost.’ 
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The Bishop rose to his feet. ‘You are unstrung. What sin 
is yours? What denial of God have you made?’ 

‘I have blinded my eyes to that one enduring task set for us 
here—each to save his own soul from hell. Mine I have overlaid 
with prides and hopes that stifle it. ... Lord Bishop, I pray 
that you will let me go.’ 


IV. 


‘What shall it profit a man——’ 

Eidon had gone, his plea still unanswered. The Bishop sat 
and stared into the opal distances of Alarlu, in his heart a sudden 
guest whose name was surely terror. 

‘What shall tt profit a man——’ 

Was not the case his own? His soul forgotten, secreted, hid 
away below love of the colours and smells and voices of this world 
he feared to leave! LEidon, fantastic and foolish, overwhelmed in 
a night by a glutton’s supper to self-awareness of the little sinnings 
and the little regrettings of complacent stupidity—yet he sounded 
the trumpet-call of God. World and soul—the conflict eternal— 
and what part did he play in it now but that of renegade ? 

Conflict—was it indeed unescapable? Day at spring and the 
morning flaunting vermeil up from Mesopotamia, the calling of 
young goats in little fields, the touch of vellum under his hand 
—must his soul hate these to reach to God and peace ? 

How else? So, not his alone, but every Faith since the world’s 
beginning had affirmed. How else reach to that serenity when 
these things would crumble to dust in his sight and the Stranger 
come welcome and bidden? Instead—instead as now these things 
that tore at his heart like loved children lost in a forest at night. . . . 

‘What shall it profit a man though he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul ?’ 

He groaned and laid his face in his hands again, and the crumb- 
ling centuries leave uncrumbling question and naked agony alike in 
that morning seven hundred years put by. Below: the morning he 
might not look at, lest he cower from answering himself. Below—— 

Below rose the ringing clatter of a halted horse. A moment 
later the tower stairway rang yet again under hasting feet. Then 
the door was flung open and Amima stood fronting him, impatient, 
flushed, exultant. 

‘Father—we have caught the thief! No bear, but a man, 
Father, it is the escaped monk Petros Ishay !’ 
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V 


He was waiting, bound, in the courtyard, the three Nestorian 
villagers warily at hand. They sought as little contamination as 
seemed needful. Petros Ishay—the rebel monk of Mevr, who had 
assaulted its venerable abbot, resisted and almost slain three of 
its lay brothers who had sought to arrest him, and then broken 
from the monastery walls and disappeared into the hills... . 
News of him had travelled far and wide from Mevr, and with a 
stern curiosity the Bishop looked on this wolf of God. The wolf, 
bound, yet upright, returned his gaze with a nonchalant insolence 
—the nonchalant insolence of a boy. 

He was little more, as Nerses realised in wonder; tall and 
young, with a clearer eye and a broader brow than was wont to 
companion criminality, with the pale face of privation and the 
rags of much mountain-wandering. He stood with uncovered head 
and after a moment, unfrightened, uninterested, looked away from 
the Bishop’s face across the changing fields in sunshine to the far 
mountains shining their unmelted snows. 

‘You are the monk Petros ?’ 

‘I am Eskandar Eremie.’ 

The Bishop was patient. ‘ You are a Nestorian who entered 
the Monastery of Mevr as a novice and there received the name 
of Petros ?’ 

‘Some such clownish re-christening I underwent.’ 

‘You broke the rules of your order and assaulted your abbot 
to the danger of his life ?’ 

‘To no such danger—he is a corpse already. Always, I should 
think, he has been a corpse——’ 

He ceased abruptly, turning his head. It was at the sound of 
a blackbird whistling in the greenery of a terebinth. The anger 
of the old priest-historian of Alarlu kindled a little, as he confesses, 
at that fresh defiance. 

‘In a land which is under no law there is no secular power. 
That we of the Church take now upon ourselves. To-morrow a 
party will take you across the hills to the monastery. There are 
cells there where they may curb your insolence.’ 

‘I doubt it.’ 

The Bishop made an impatient gesture to the peasants to lead 
the boy away. And then that happened which he was afterwards 
to remember in detail. The prisoner, turning, halted, looking over 
his shoulder. The Bishop himself turned then, with the slowness 
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of the years that had come so swiftly upon him dragging at his 
feet. He looked where the prisoner looked. 

Amima stood in the palace doorway, whip in hand, the black 
hair blown in little tendrils across her cheek, still in her unseemly 
hunting-garb, her young grey eyes on the renegade monk. Con- 
tempt and curiosity her eyes had held, but now, slowly, that look 
changed, as one gazing on a face lost and forgotten and remembered. 
A strange pallor came on brow and cheek. Nerses glanced back 
at the prisoner. 

Insolent ? Bent on Amima his was again that strange, dreaming 
gaze that had come on him when the blackbird whistled in the 
terebinth. 

VI. 

The Bishop shrugged aside monk and insolence and the whole 
irrelevant episode. That afternoon he went out and paced the 
paths amid the dyked millet fields, where his Nestorians toiled in 
long, back-bent rows and the smell of the tended earth rose am- 
moniac in his nostrils. So slowly now he walked—he who had 
been wont to cross and re-cross the plateau in hasting meditation 
on a single phrase or curlicue of his Chronicle! Children ran and 
tumbled in the paths, smiling up at him shyly as he blessed them, 
absently, with extended fingers and gaze remote. Not alone his 
child, but these children—all the folk of Alarlu—how would they 
fare when he had gone ? 

Was it his concern? His soul his concern, the orders Religious 
cried, for him the humbling penitence of self. So Eidon would 
have said—Kidon intent on refuge in that monastery from which 
the monk Petros had fled... . 

If he himself went with Eidon ? Out across the hills to Mevr, 
behind the shelter of its stern walls to await that end that now 
came so swiftly ? Fear and love and hope and the smell of the 
earth—these to brush aside as evil phantasmata the while in dark- 
ness and prayer he climbed with faltering steps and naked soul 
up the stairway of everlasting salvation— 

How heavy hung the dates this harvest! .. . 

He found Amima awaiting him on his return. 

‘Father, we have locked Eskandar Eremie in the cellar——’ 

“Whom? ... Ah, the monk Petros.’ 

‘But he is no longer a monk. And he sent for me as you had 
gone to the fields. He asks that he may be chained all night in 

the courtyard, in the open air, not under the ground.’ 
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Nerses paused to consider this. ‘Now what is in the mind of 
the renegade ? ’ 

‘Renegade ?’ He was aware, surprised, of a doubting disbelief 
in Amima’s face. She flushed and looked away from him, im- 
patiently. ‘We do not know. We had heard only the story of 
the abbot.’ 

‘And you have heard the other story ?’ 

His query, one guesses, was too gentle for her to find in it the 
offence she was prone, in youth and quick temper, to imagine and 
challenge so readily. She turned back to him. 

‘O father, we do not know! He was a prisoner, there in Mevr, 
He was a boy when the monastery took him; he did not know 
what it would be—prison and silence and his life ended——’ 

‘So to avenge his own inconstancy he sought to end the life 
of the abbot ?’ 

‘That was a lie. The abbot beats the monks——’ 

‘So would he beat me were I a monk. Could not this Petros 
submit to the common discipline ? ’ 

‘The abbot was beating another monk—an old man whose 
screams were ringing through the monastery. And Eskandar but 
took the whip from the abbot.’ 

It rang with a certain truth. But the Bishop was weary. So 
readily he wearied these days ! 

‘Let be, let be! Had you no other task than listen to the 
tales of a monastery criminal? Send to me Eidon, Amima. Now 
it is too late to return the renegade to Mevr to-morrow. But the 
day after——’ 

Vil. 

Looking out from his evening meal, eaten alone as the shadows 
fell, the Bishop saw in the courtyard the figure of a man who stood 
looking skywards with such intensity that Nerses raised his own 
eyes. On the red roofs of Alarlu grew and changed a garden of 
unearthly blooms: Flowers of gold and flowers of fire sprang and 
blossomed and died and merged at last in one great blossoming 
western glow as the night rose impatient in the east... . In the 
courtyard was a muffled clink of metal. Nerses lowered his eyes 
and saw that the sky-gazer had moved. Reaching out to his bell, 
a little Buddhist bell, worn and far-travelled and clear-toned, the 
Bishop rang it and sent for Amima. 

‘By whose authority was the monk Petros chained in the 
courtyard ?’ 
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‘By mine, father. Surely he was long enough robbed of air 
and starshine in Mevr? He says there are no trees there in the 
monastery—no trees !—and the walls so thick——’ 

‘What he says is no matter. You will not speak with him 
again. You understand ?’ 

She stood half in darkness, for the room was now flooded with 
shadows. He heard her breathing quicken, and sighed for the 
loveliness of that sound in a body that was young and passionate 
and rebellious. The loveliness of youth, its sleep and wakenings, its 
world that was there so fresh to mould beneath its impatient fingers! 
He said again, albeit wearily and half-idly, ‘ You understand ? ’ 

She said, low-voiced, but with an unwonted intensity in her 


voice : 
‘I understand.... Yes, I think—at last I understand.’ 


VIII. 


He sat thinking of her then when she had slipped away like a 
shadow from the room that the shadows had now made their own. 
What should he do with her ?—he could not leave her in Alarlu 
when he had passed from it. Better some nunnery—if one unsacked 
were still to be found—that would quench her pride and impatience 
and mould her soul to God than leave her to the wild chances of 
these years and lands. A nunnery—that was the solution when he 
himself went into Mevr, behind those walls where the light of day 
never penetrated, where renegades dreamt of the starshine and the 
whistling of blackbirds in a terebinth—— 

Eidon came to him then, returned from the far end of the 
plateau. 

‘You sent fot me, Lord Bishop? Shall I bring a lamp?’ 

A faint waft of irony from other years tinged the Bishop’s 
speech. ‘You bring one in yourself, my Eidon. Sit with me. 
Now, this is what I plan to do: You may retire to Mevr in a 
fortnight’s time. ... And I retire to it also.’ 

‘Thou?’ The intimate address was startled to Eidon’s lips. 
The Bishop nodded, trying not to look from the window at the 
night that came, soft-footed, to listen. 

‘I also—and with better need than you, Hidon. To-night and 
to-morrow I will write letters to the Patriarch, and the day after 
to-morrow they must be despatched with the company which 
carries the monk Petros back to Mevr. See you to it. Within 
two weeks at least our successors should be in Alarlu.’ 
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The chaplain flung himself on his knees, podgily, to kiss his 
Bishop’s hand. His face glowed with approbation. 

‘My lord, this retiral of yours, honouring mine—it will be a 
call and a challenge to every Christian man! ’ 

The old historian moved uneasily, his eyes drawn unescapably 
at last to the night-stilled fields beyond the palace windows. Har- 
vest so close. How better might the grain be stacked this winter 
against the storms that had half-destroyed the last?... ‘Eh? 
I fear I was dreaming, my Eidon, and did not hear. And now 
I would be alone. Yet, stay——’ 

The chaplain had risen to his feet. He stood waiting on that 
last word, unaware of the impulse that had brought it to the lips 
of Nerses. Alone? So soon he would be alone for ever that surely 
he might snatch for a little while at speech and hearing and the 
nearness of another... . The impulse died away. Eidon! This 
careful soul so husbanding his soul! What comfort was in him ? 

‘You may go.’ 


IX. 


And through that night, prisoned and sleepless, two watched 
the circling stars from the palace of Alarlu. In the courtyard 
Nerses would hear the chink of chain-links as the monk Petros 
moved and rose to his feet and prowied softly the length of his 
chains. Once, rising from penning a note on the nunneries to 
which he might send Amima, the Bishop went to the window and 
looked out and saw the prisoner, his white, boy’s face upturned in 
the white radiance of the moon, standing rigid while far down the 
plateau-ravines some night-bird called in the darkness. . . . Sleep- 
less as himself, the renegade, and with better cause. For was not 
his own future of prayer and silence and unlingering death assured 
enough—while punishment and stripes and long, grey years of 
expiation awaited the boy ? 

But spite those assured to-morrows of his and the weariness 
that lay heavily upon him, sleep came hardly at all to the Bishop 
even when he had retired to another courtyard chamber. Dozing 
uneasily, he fell into a dream that soft footsteps passed and repassed 
his door in the darkness, that out in the night voices whispered 
and wept and were glad—Love and the Stranger kissing one the 
other in the darkness that he had feared! . . . He coughed redly, 
wakening from that, and far off hearing some startled pony neigh 
in the stables of Alarlu. 
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Near morning, gasping for breath in the darkness that precedes 
the dawn, he found himself at the window again. The courtyard 
lay pitch black below; Alarlu slept under the white kindling of 
the morning star. In the air-was the soft sighing of the dawn- 
wind—that sound he had known in so many mornings, known and 
loved while he raised his eyes, surprised, from crowded pages, and 
planned a mind-clearing gallop with his bow in the reaches of the 
foothills ! 

And now, as the light grew, his eyes went down to the court- 
yard again, idly, tiredly. But the idleness presently kindled to 
keenness. He leaned and peered closely from the window into 
that pit of shadows now faintly suffused with the morning’s fore- 
radiance. It was a plain and open space, lacking in alcove or 
shadowing balcony. There was no concealment possible there. 

The Bishop caught up the Buddhist bell and sent its clangour 
through the sleeping episcopal palace of Alarlu. Petros, the rene- 
gade monk who called himself Eskandar Eremie, had disappeared. 


X. 


Eidon the chaplain it was who roused the palace. Nor it only. 
In a few moments the village itself echoed with the calling of tidings 
and commands. Parties of the Nestorians set out, running swiftly 
to the confines of the plateau to intercept the fugitive. Nerses 
went back to his couch and there waited for the news of the 
renegade’s recapture. 

So might he have remained, but that a servant burst in upon 
him excitedly. 

‘The Lady Amima—her room is empty! It is feared that the 
monk——’ 

The same fear gripped the old Bishop, white-faced, struggling 
to his feet. He called for his pony and with Hidon and half a dozen 
others galloped to the crest of the main ravine that led down to 
the plain. There one of the Nestorian peasants, on the scene a 
moment before, gestured to him eagerly. 

‘See there, my lord!’ 

The Bishop saw. The fugitive and his hostage, both mounted, 
were but half-way down the gorge, evidently unsuspecting of pursuit 
thus early. Two of Nerses’ party had bows. At a sign from the 
Bishop they strung them, then the pursuit clattered down the 
pass, 

The renegade and his prisoner heard and turned their heads. 
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Eskandar beat his pony into action ; uncomprehending, the Bishop 
saw Amima do the same. But Eidon’s thin cry echoed down the 
morning in warning menace. 

‘Stay! You are within bow-shot! ’ 

They reined in at that, and half-wheeled round. It was scarcely 
yet full light, but the Bishop saw on the face of the boy the sudden 
ferocity of a trapped animal. He reached down to the stolen 
scimitar at his saddle-bow, but Amima’s hand forestalled him— 
gently and easily enough, it seemed. She leant towards him, 
seeming to whisper something, her hand still in his. So, in that 
strange attitude, they fronted the Bishop’s party. LEidon gestured 
forward the ready bowmen. 

‘So you would have added abduction to your other crimes, 
renegade ? ’ 

Amima rises clearly enough then through the mists of the years, 
young and scornful “as she faced her rescuers, trembling like a 
plucked bowstring, her hand yet clasped in that of the renegade 
monk. 

‘ Abduction ? Fool, it was I who freed him and go with him 
willingly.’ 

‘ Amima !’ 

She blanched a little at her father’s voice, at sight of the horror 
on his face. Then the quick blood flooded her cheeks. 

‘So it is, my father. Eskandar is mine though you kill him 
now or send him back to Mevr to be done to death. He’s mine 
for ever, though you prison me also among the unliving of a nunnery 
—as you have planned to do.’ 

Nerses started, remembering those notes that had lain all night 
in his tower-chamber, remembering a dream of hovering footsteps 
in the darkness. The bowmen closed in about Eskandar and one 
of them drew a knife. The renegade smiled at them, at Nerses, 
at the plump white righteousness of Eidon. 

‘So now you kill me, priests, and carry the story to the aching 
abbot of Mevr? May it soothe his unquiet hide! And tell him 
I sent a message: that I lost the monastery—’ his eyes went 
to the plateau heights, tinted with amethyst, to the face of Amima 
‘—and gained the world.’ 

Eidon thrust forward a blazing, fanatic face, the phrase that 
had haunted Nerses on his lips. ‘ What shall it profit a man, 0 
renegade, though he gain the whole world and lose his own soul ?’ 

‘O eunuch who has never known the world!’ The boy’s 
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dreaming face could blaze with another faith. ‘ What shall i 
profit a man if he gain his own soul and lose the whole world? Have 
I not known? Soul—the world’s essence and fragrance as each 
man distils it! ... I went into Mevr with a living, troubled 
soul; I lost it there, a blinded beast. I came out and sheltered 
in holes like a fox and stood chained in a courtyard—and found 
my soulagain.... Kill me now, then. Amima, turn you away.’ 

But Amima, sitting white-faced while the renegade spoke, had 
seen the strangest changings in the face of Nerses. She spurred 
forward her pony and dismounted and knelt by the Bishop’s 
stirrup. 

‘Father! You know, you understand Eskandar’s truth... . 
Father, I know! And I love him—and oh, we are out to see 
strange lands together! You will let us go?’ 

Before the Bishop’s eyes, surgent, unfaltering, the dawn. Light 
in a flow of foam swept up from the dun deserts of Iraq. Tern 
cried above them in lost mountain pools, and the morning wind 
went out from Alarlu into places as yet untouched by the sunrise. 
Kidon made an impatient motion to the bowmen. 

‘Bind the renegade.’ 

‘Stay.’ 

All waited. The boy’s face turned towards the Bishop, wonder 
in the dreaming, defiant eyes. Amima gazed at him with trembling 
lips. Serene of soul at last in the wild heresy heard on the lips of 
a renegade monk, the Bishop motioned to the desert track where 
the sunlight flowed. 

‘Your road.’ 

‘Father !’ 

Gladness and tears in the cry. But he did not look at her, for 
strength had come with serenity. Peace was his, as yet in the 
world’s strife that shaped their souls it would be theirs. Love 
whom he had known, the Stranger whose face he had scarcely 
glimpsed—they rode out of his life together. But they would 
return. Might his heart weep its farewells when not a thing that 
passed from the earth but knew again, far off, some day, some 
season, a morning that again cried ‘ Ave!’ 

He pointed again to the desert road, and turned away his eyes, 
and heard them depart. And far above the plateau of Alarlu the 
banners of the sunrise marched their undying quest across the sky. 


FELICITER. 














THE ROMANCE OF THE HAMMER. 
BY W. F. WATSON. 


‘WriTE a romance around the hammer!’ My friend was sur- 
prised. He was busy knocking up a chicken run when I called 
on him, and had an ordinary domestic hammer in his hand. 
‘What story is there to tell about a blinking hammer ?’ 

His surprise turned to complete astonishment when I related 
a few facts about that universal implement. 

‘ Well I’m hanged ! ’ he exclaimed, looking closely at his hammer. 
‘Fancy that! I should never have dreamed that so much could 
be said about a common hammer.’ 

Perhaps it should be explained that my friend is a Govern- 
ment clerk, and that his experience of a hammer is limited to 
knocking in a few nails to fix a shelf, a fence or a fowl’s house 
—and maybe, like many others, he has hit the wrong nail more 
than once. But I dare swear that most of those who use the 
hammer hourly in the course of their occupation do not realise 
that it has a most romantic and fascinating history. Its very 
commonness obscures its romance—we often forget that most 
things we come into daily contact with has a history—a romance, 
lurking somewhere. 

It is true to say that no other tool is more commonly used 
than the hammer. Nearly every boy and girl, man and woman, 
has had occasion to use one at some time or other; and there 
is scarcely a craft or profession that does not include a hammer 
in its kit of tools or chest of instruments. As the ancient Guilds 
of Hammermen declare in their creed, 


‘By hammer in hand 
All arts do stand.’ 


Hammer is a word common to Teutonic languages. It appears 
in the same form in German and Danish; in Dutch it is hamer, 
in Swedish, hammare. It has been connected with the Greek 
xduatev, to bend; the word would therefore mean something 
crooked or bent. But a more likely suggestion connects the word 
with the Slavonic kamy, a stone, cf. Russian kamen, and ultimately 
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with Sanskrit acman, a pointed stone, a thunderbolt. The legend 
of Thor’s hammer, the thunderbolt, and the probability of the 
primitive hammer being a stone, adds plausibility to this deriva- 
tion. The word is also applied to many objects resembling a 
hammer in shape or function—the striker in a clock for instance, 
and in firearms. 

Under the French name martel de fer, the hammer was a 
medieval hand weapon. With a long shaft it was used by infantry, 
particularly when in action against mounted troops; the hammer 
of the cavalry had a shorter handle, and was usually made entirely 
of metal. 

The mace (Fr. masse, O.Fr. mace, and connected with the 
Latin mateola, a mallet) is undoubtedly related to the hammer, 
and was originally a weapon of offence. Made of iron, steel or 
latten (a mixed metal composed of copper and zinc), it was capable 
of breaking through the strongest armour. In order to conform 
to the canonical decree forbidding priests to shed blood, the mace 
was carried into battle by bishops instead of the sword, but judging 
from the blade-like flanges of most medizval maces, it is difficult 
to see how even a bishop could avoid ‘tapping the claret’ if he 
wielded one of these formidable weapons. However, in the course 
of time, the blade-like flanges became merely ornamental, and 
now, as we all know, the mace is the symbol of authority. The 
halberd, the battleaxe, the Indian tomahawk, and similar edged 
weapons, may be said to have originated from the hammer, the 
head being edged to make them more effective in warfare. 

But it is as a tool, a constructive instrument, enabling primi- 
tive man to wrest sustenance from mother earth, and afterwards 
to make the tools for that purpose—long before it was employed 
for warfare—that we shall find romance in the hammer. 

In his Presidential Address to the Institute of Mechanical 
Engineers (23/10/1931) Lieut.-Colonel E. Kitson Clark, T.D., M.A., 
F.S.A., said : 


“If it is, as it may be, an antiquary’s pedantry to assume 
that man had a beginning, at least it should be a picturesque 
pedantry. Let me then distil from the various definitions of 
Man that which brought him into the Charter of Mechanical 
Engineering. Others have said that— 

Man is an animal who laughs and cooks his own food. 

Man is an animal who desires company at his meals. 

Man is an animal who can count more than three. 
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Man is an animal who can repent. 

That is all very good, but it is not all; “the rest may reason 
and welcome, ’tis we engineers who know——” 

Man is an animal who makes the tools he uses.’ 

There is no doubt that the first tool was the hammer, and 
that the first tool for making tools was also the hammer. The 
question whether man made tools because of memory and there- 
fore because of intelligence, or whether the finding and using of 
tools caused his intelligence, is not unlike the eternal question 
concerning the priority of the hen or the egg. 

One may be permitted to assume, however, that prehistoric 
man instinctively felt the need for an implement, something with 
which he could catch and kill his food, and afterwards prepare 
it for the communal table. The only material to hand was flint, 
so primitive man took a block of flint, and by striking off flakes, 
reduced it to a pear-shaped implement capable of being held in 
the palm of the hand. Some fine specimens have been found 
from time to time by excavation, and that they were made by 
man is shown by the bulbs on them, and by distinct signs that 
other small flakes have been taken from the flints, leaving recesses, 
out of which bulbs of percussion have come. Mr. John Frere, 
an Englishman, first recognised that these flints were humanly 
manufactured. In 1797, he ascribed them ‘to a people who had 
not the use of metal.’ 

Near these flints were found hard angular pieces of stone that 
fitted the palm of the hand, or water-rounded pebbles, pitted all 
over with obvious points of abrasion. These were the first hammers. 

The dexterity of Paleolithic and Neolithic hammermen of 
from twenty to fifty thousand years ago was remarkable, and 
it is a fascinating study to associate the dawning intelligence with 
skill in the use of tools. The block from which the flakes were 
chipped became the implement, and the chief problem with such 
a pear-shaped tool, was to make a straight edge. This was over- 
come by striking the flakes off alternately, facing the edge, left, 
right, left, and so on. When flint-work reached its zenith, its 
handiwork was indeed a masterpiece. But primitive man had 
yet to learn to fix a handle in his hammer-head. So much for the 
stone hammer. For domestic purposes, wood was the usual 
material from which hammers were made, and the antler of the 
reindeer for less specialised service. 

The first wooden mallet, used in the Sixth and Twelfth Egyptian 
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Dynasties, was merely a shaped club ; it assumed the form of the 
modern mason’s mallet in the Twelfth and Eighteenth Dynasties. 
The heads of some of the earlier mason’s mallets closely resemble 
the shape of a coronet. 

It is interesting to note that whilst the Egyptians made mallets, 
maces and picks (which differed very little from the picks of to-day) 
with handles, the metal or stone hammer with a long shaft was 
unknown till Greek or Roman times. For beating out metal, 
hemispherical stones were held in the hand, and swung at arm’s 
length overhead. Spherical hard stones, also held in the hand, 
were used for dressing down granite. 

The men with the technique of the Stone Age were later either 
destroyed or dispersed, or they were educated by those who had 
learnt the art of working in bronze. Examples of the pestle type 
of bronze hammers remain, but as bronze wore rapidly away and 
was easily recast by the moulder, not much evidence is preserved 
of hammers of that civilisation immediately preceding the intro- 
duction of iron. 

The discovery of the art of iron smelting raised mankind from 
the Lower to the Upper Status of Barbarism. It was probably 
the first great discovery not primarily concerned with the ques- 
tion of man’s food supply ; its most direct and obvious utilities 
were those of making the weapons of war, and of implements cal- 
culated to promote such arts of peace as house-building, road- 
making, and the construction of vehicles. 

Man was able to fashion wood and stone as he never did before. 
He was able to build houses, wall in cities, and make all sorts 
of minor implements and utensils hitherto unknown. Just imagine 
the esthetic influence of edged instruments, with which wood and 
stone could be readily sculptured, when placed in the hands of 
men long accustomed to scratch the semblance of living forms 
on bone or ivory, and to fashion crude images of clay! ‘Man, 
the “tool-making animal,” was now, for the first time provided 
with tools worthy of his wonderful hands and yet more wonderful 
brain.’ 

It is not difficult to imagine how the savage smith first set 
about making his own hammer, for a stone or flint in the hand 
was of little use for forging hot iron. We can visualise him im- 
proving, step by step, his fire. Not content to let it burn by the 
natural draught, he would blow on it with his breath, expose it 
to the prevalent wind, and urge it with some sort of fan. Then 
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he devises the first crude valveless bellows, maybe from a pig- 
skin, already familiar as a water-bottle. Having got his bellows, 
we can see him driving the air out by pressing, or even walking 
on it and, finding the task of pulling the sides apart with his fingers 
to again fill it with air is rather irksome, he fastens a piece of string 
to the upper part. Thus, by alternately pressing his foot and 
pulling the string, he manages to get a more or less continuous 
blast on his hearth. 

Having made his hammer-head and fitted it on a shaft, he 
then proceeds to fashion what other tools he needs—setts, swages, 
chisels and the like—and then he is ready to forge any sort of tool 
for any craftsman, to any shape required. The craftsman de- 
scribes to the smith the shape of hammer-head required to suit 
the nature of his work; maybe he chalks a rude sketch on the 
anvil, or the wall. It is forged to instructions, the haft is fitted, 
and the craftsman, forthwith and for ever, discards his flint, stone 
or copper implement. 

In many instances, the modern craftsman’s hammer differs 
little from those fashioned by the primitive smith, although, of 
course, it is made of much better material. 

The flint knapper is still at work on the same ground as that 
on which his forebears worked 4,000 years ago, but he now uses 
a narrow-edged steel tool of the width of the flake he wants. 
Flint knapping is very skilled work. A gun-flint maker once 
stated that it took him two years to acquire the art. It is an 
intriguing thought in these days of high-pressure gas, electricity, 
and matches, that flints are still being made for striking fire! 

A glance in a tool-dealer’s shop window or at a trade catalogue 
reveals a variety in hammer-head shapes that is positively bewilder- 
ing; to describe them all within the limits of an article is well- 
nigh impossible. But the few here mentioned should command 
attention if only because of the extraordinary differences demanded 
by their services. 

We may be forgiven by starting with the ‘Monday ’ hammer, 
named after the least-loved day of the working week—it weighs 
28 lb ; but there is in the Dales of Yorkshire a superlative hammer 
weighing 140 lb., which was formerly used for breaking up scrap 
iron, ‘an heroic implement described in one Homeric sentence: 
‘**Me and my mate lifts it up, and the Lord sends it down.”’ 

The shape of the coppersmith’s hammer—not unlike a scythe 
—explains itself. The head is as long as the handle, which is 
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fixed at the extreme end; the business end of the head is ball- 
faced. It does not need a Sherlock Holmes to deduce that it 
was designed for dishing a hemisphere. Coppersmiths also have 
paning and planishing hammers for other kinds of work. Indeed, 
most crafts have a variety for different purposes. 

The mason’s mallet, which has a large heavy head on a very 
short shaft, is known asthe mash hammer. When cutting a figure 
the workman must continually shift the position of his chisel, 
and the size of the head renders the meeting of the hammer-head 
with the head of the chisel more easy. The material being wood, 
provides a certain resilience which extends the flow, and by jarring 
the chips from the stone prevents what is known as a ‘dig in.’ 
Masons also carry an iron hammer, resembling a carpenter’s mallet 
but smaller, which they use for carving; a waller’s hammer for 
roughly shaping stones in rubble, a spalling hammer for roughly 
dressing stones in the quarry, and a scabbing hammer which fulfils 
a similar function. 

By way of a contrast, the stone-breaker’s hammer has a small 
steel head on a long shaft which is two-thirds the weight of the 
head, so made because a blow has to be struck on a small face 
at a considerable distance from the operator. 

The joiner’s mallet is of wood because the fibrous nature of 
the material he works upon needs time for separation and, in 
addition, wood is not so likely to splinter chisel-handles as an 
iron hammer. No carpenter’s kit is complete without a steel 
hammer for driving nails, a Canterbury claw for extracting them, 
and a light implement for panel pins and brads. 

A very interesting little hammer is that employed by Indians 
for snapping off portions from an agate gem. The head is a small 
block of buffalo horn, and the shaft a thin stem of bamboo. 

Those contemplating visiting the dentist will be pleased to 
know that that useful craftsman needs three hammers ; a tiny 
pestle-like implement for gold stopping, a curiously formed horn 
hammer for forming the plate, and a light steel one for riveting. 
And, as I have reason to know, the surgeon also needs hammers 
and chisels. 

It was on the operating table in the theatre of the Golden Square 
Ear, Nose and Throat Hospital. I was having the ‘ flue cleaned,’ 
as it is called. The septum, which had deviated a bit to the right, 
had to be straightened, and the fungus which had accumulated 
in the air passages had to be removed. The surgeon was a very 
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jovial chap who kept up a running conversation with me during 
the operation, no doubt with the idea of putting me at ease, and 
I was taking a lively interest in the way the interior of my nasal 
organ was being sliced, snared and scraped. 

‘H’m!’ said he, gazing into the depths through the expander. 
‘I don’t think I shall need to use a hammer and chisel.’ 

‘I hope not!’ I replied rather quickly. 

A moment or so later he picked up the tiniest chisel you ever 
saw, and an equally minute hammer and, inserting the former 
in the nostril, he began to chip the top of the jawbone. Good 
gracious! That tiny hammer seemed to weigh at least a ton! 

The file-cutter’s hammer is probably the most remarkable tool 
of the lot. The head is square, tapering down to a round face 
about an inch and a half in diameter. The short shaft, fixed at 
the end as in the coppersmith’s hammer, is shaped in the middle 
to fit the palm and fingers, the end tapering outwards. The end 
of the shaft comes under the wrist and acts as a lever for lifting 
the hammer when the blow is struck. 

When I was a youngster, a file-cutter used to work in the 
window of his shop in Bethnal Green, which I had to pass on my 
way home from work. I have stood for hours and watched the 
dexterity with which he wielded his hammer. Here was syn- 
chronisation of eye and hand, if you like. Swinging the hammer 
from the wrist with the steadiness of a pendulum, he moved the 
short stumpy chisel along the blank with equal regularity and 
extreme precision. If you will carefully examine a hand-cut file 
—and they are still to be obtained—you will see that the teeth 
are parallel and equidistant, and you will get some idea of the 
wonderful skill of an expert file-cutter, who will strike sixty to 
eighty blows a minute! A hand-cut file is far more durable and 
effective than any machine-cut file. 

The encyclopsdia says: ‘ Numerous attempts were made, even 
so far back as the eighteenth century, to invent machinery for 
cutting files, but little success was obtained until the latter part 
of the nineteenth century,’ but in the address already referred 
to, Lieut.-Colonel Kitson Clark exhibited sketches of a crude but 
business-like mechanical file-cutter, and a primitive power hammer 
drawn by that remarkable Italian painter, sculptor, musician and 
architect, Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519). As da Vinci was also 
a mathematician, engineer and natural philosopher, it is more 
than likely that he himself invented both machines. 
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In the hands of the shoemaker, the file rises to the rank of 
hammer. Swinging the tool from a centre level with the point 
of application, he drives the nails with remarkable rapidity and 
skill, catching the heads almost as they balance on their points. 
The plumber beats his lead to the required shape with a wooden 
mall of curious form. 

Experts, Governments and nations may argue ‘in and out 
and round about’ the gold standard, but the ancient art of gold- 
beating, aptly described as hammering par excellence, goes on just 
as it has been since before the time history began. Gold-beating 
was mentioned by Homer and Pliny, and there are stone hammers 
in existence, found at Ur of the Chaldees, with traces of the precious 
metal still adhering to them. The craftsmen of those days with 
their primitive implements were able to beat an ounce of gold 
into 750 leaves, each leaf being 3 inches square, truly a wonderful 
feat, but the gold-beaters of to-day can hammer gold until it is 
reduced to 0-000028 of an inch in thickness, or rather, thinness. 
This is really amazing when one considers that the average thick- 
ness of a cigarette paper is 0-0015 of an inch, which means that 
400 gold leaves equal in thickness one cigarette paper ! 

To achieve such a result three hammerings are necessary. The 
metal is first rolled and cut into pieces 1 inch square, 180 of which 
are piled into the cutch and beaten with a 17-lb. hammer to 3} 
inches square. This takes twenty minutes. The finished cutch 
sheets are cut into four, put into a ‘shoder,’ comprising 700 
skins, and beaten out to 4 inches square. This operation requires 
two hours’ hammering with a 9-lb. hammer. The shoder gold is 
taken out, cut into four, put in a mould 5 inches square, a thousand 
sheets between a thousand skins, and, with a 7-lb. hammer, the gold- 
beater hammers away for four hours, until the metal is reduced to the 
required thickness of 0-000028 of aninch. The work would seem to 
require considerable physical strength as well as remarkable skill. 

As has been seen with the file-cutter, the art of hammering 
demands, primarily, the synchronisation of eye and hand. Most 
of us have watched a gang of roadmenders driving a chisel home 
with sledge-hammers, a type of workman being fast superseded 
by the fearsome, ear-splitting pneumatic hammer. One man holds 
the chisel upright, usually with a pair of tongs, while four others 
strike it alternately until it has entered the ground a little way. 
The man holding the chisel then drops the tongs, picks up his 
hammer, and begins to swing it, the others slowing up to enable 
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him to join in. And the five of them slog at that chisel, never 
missing it, never missing a turn; and when they are in full swing, 
it would need a very keen ear to detect a fraction of a second’s 
difference in the time between each blow. One stands fascinated, 
expecting every minute that the hammers will meet in mid-air 
—especially when one daring man gives his hammer a twirl when 
swinging it over—or that one man will be a fraction of a second 
late in getting his hammer off the chisel-head! This is not merely 
synchronisation of the eye and hand of each individual; it is 
expert judgment and the attunement of five minds. 

It is rather amusing to watch a novice learning to use the 
hammer and chisel. Tightly clutching the chisel he presses the 
cutting edge on the job and, gripping the hammer just below 
the head, he blindly swipes away with his eyes glued to the chisel 
head, and often with his tongue protruding. Nine times out of 
ten he hits his fingers instead of the chisel, and an obliging fellow- 
apprentice with more experience, chalks the head of the chisel. 
‘There you are, George. You'll be able to see the blinking thing 
now.’ In any case, he makes a poor job of his chiselling. 

The term for holding the hammer too near the head is ‘ choking 
the hammer.’ A facetious boss I once worked for, spotting an 
inexperienced man choking his hammer, took the thing from him, 
cut half the shaft off, and returned it, saying, ‘There you are, 
sonny. The other bit was apparently in the way.’ And he walked 
away laughing at his joke! 

It’s a treat to watch a skilled fitter at work. He holds his 
chisel very loosely, resting the cutting edge on the job lightly, and 
at the correct angle. He grips the hammer-shaft at the extreme 
end, and strikes the chisel with precision and force. He never looks 
at the chisel-head, he keeps his eye on the point of contact between 
the job and the chisel-point. And he can go on for an hour and 
more, taking an even cut to the full length of the job, occasionally 
removing the chisel to moisten it with saliva, or to sharpen it. 

Before the omnipotent machine took away their hammer and 
chisel and embodied them in the planing, shaping, slotting, and 
milling tools, craftsmen were remarkably clever with those imple- 
ments. Imagine asking a modern fitter to cut a keyway, 12 
inches long, 3 inches wide, and 1} inches deep, in a shaft, or in 
the bore of a huge wheel! Very few would be capable of tackling it ; 
yet that was a common experience for a fitter forty years ago. 
Maybe such jobs have to be executed in remote places to this day. 
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They were very proud of their hammers. Many made their 
own steel heads, in any case they exercised great care and keen 
judgment when selecting one at the tool-dealers. They would 
never dream of buying a hammer complete, nor even a ready- 
made shaft, unless it was made of the best ash. With a selected 
piece of ash procured at the local timber yard, they fashioned it 
to their liking, slim in the middle for resilience, afterwards soak- 
ing it in linseed oil to preserve its life. Rarely indeed would a 
fitter allow anyone else to use his hammer. 

One can become attached to a hammer. Indeed, with con- 
stant use there develops an affinity between the man and his 
hammer; it responds to his lightest touch. 

Hammering is as necessary in welding as heat. The smith 
and his mate get the two pieces to the correct heat. At a sign 
from the former both hasten to the anvil and hold the two together 
while the smith with a few sharp blows makes them stick together. 
The mate swiftly lifts his hammer, and the two bang away with 
rapid blows until the ‘shut’ is made. It is said that a Chinese 
workman will weld a broken boiler by inserting drop by drop 
gluts of molten metal into the crack and strike the metal that 
sticks out with a small roll of felt covered with ashes! 

In a spirit of badinage, the blacksmith’s sledge-hammer is 
often called a ‘ bit of wood with a lump of iron at one end and 
a fool at the other!’ As a matter of fact, the smith’s mate is 
an expert hammerman. He must know exactly how to strike, 
whether the blow should be light or heavy, and he must know 
when and where to hit the metal. Just as a man becomes attached 
to his tool, so does a smith to his mate. They will work together 
for years, travelling from place to place. Many a smith will refuse 
a job if his mate is not also engaged to strike for him, and some 
mates will not work with any other smith. They understand one 
another—that’s all there is about it. 

I used to like watching the swordsmiths at the Wilkinson 
Sword Company. One was really a wizard with a hammer. The 
initial forging was done under the drop-hammer and in the Ryder 
forging machine, which is capable of striking from 800 to 1,200 
blows a minute, but the sword is finished by hand on the anvil. 
With lightning-like blows, he and his mate would finish a thin 
Tapier so remarkably clean that one could scarcely detect a hammer- 
mark—and it would be of even thickness and fairly straight. He 
soon got it perfectly straight to be sure. A tap here, a swift 
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glance along it edgeways, another light tap there, another glance, 
another tap, and it would be as straight as a taut cord. The 
very rapid hammering when the rapier or sword is nearly cold, 
has the effect of imparting temper and spring to the steel. 

Panel-beaters and coppersmiths are very clever at paning and 
planishing with hammers. They can shape a panel or a vessel 
without leaving a hammer-mark. Probably the most difficult job 
is to straighten a buckled sheet of metal. To do it properly one 
must understand the nature of the metal being worked upon, 
and something about stresses and grain. The practised sheet- 
metal worker or coppersmith will pane a frightfully buckled sheet 
of iron until it is perfectly flat whilst we are fretting and fuming, 
wondering just where to tap it. Similarly with a good turner 
and a bent shaft. He prises the bent part and panes it till it 
springs to its correct position. One man will manage it in a few 
minutes, another might take hours. It’s an art requiring plenty 
of skill and practice. 

Now, alas, there are forging and panel-beating machines, and 
giant presses that are all but human. Not that power hammers 
are by any means new. We have already mentioned the Leonardo 
da Vinci power hammer. In the sixteenth century power hammers 
were used for shingling blooms in iron forges, and there is one 
monster which has been at work since 1644, on which were pro- 
duced cannon balls actually used by Oliver Cromwell in the Marston 
Moor campaign. Another helve ofa large type, capable of giving a 
blow of 1 to 2 foot-tons, has been working for 150 to 200 years. The 
tilt hammer with wooden helves was extensively used by Sheffield 
forgers very many years ago. The speeds attained varied with the 
length and weight of the hammer from 90 blows a minute to over 
1,000 in the case of the small cutlery forging or ‘ goff’ hammers. 

But the fine old helve was not big enough for the huge paddle- 
shaft of 30 inches diameter required by the Great Western Ship 
Company. Mr. Nasmyth is reputed to have designed a steam 
hammer for the purpose, but the work was not carried out because 
a screw propeller was substituted for the paddle. The steam 
hammer came into being when, in 1842, Mr. Nasmyth took out 
his patent. Prior to that, James Watt (1784) had patented an 
idea for ‘Heavy Hammers or Stampers,’ while in 1806 Mr. W. 
Deverell patented an invention by which steam was to be raised 
in a boiler having a steam cylinder with a piston and rod in it, 
and at the end of the rod was a hammer. In 1853, Mr. Wilson 
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patented the ‘ Circular Balanced Valve,’ which floated in an atmos- 
phere of steam, so that movement was actuated ‘as easily as 
lifting a finger.’ So the mechanical automatic process ceded once 
more to the definite guidance of a man’s hand with satisfactory 
results. There have been machine hammers which used steam, 
oil, water, gas, but the biggest hammer ever built, the giant at 
Terni in Italy, is operated by compressed air. It is 69 feet 2 inches 
in height, and the anvil alone weighs 1,062 tons. 

Despite the development of the power hammer, the art of hand 
hammering will never quite die out. The hammer will always be 
a universal implement. Craftsmen will continue to use it with skill 
and pride in the course of their work ; one will always be able to 
find fine specimens of hand hammering, even in motor-car work. 

Apart from its function as a tool and a weapon, the hammer 
appears everywhere as an implement of correction in the cause 
of law and order. It is the mark of authority in the House of 
Commons, the field-marshal’s baton, the mace of the mayor, the 
policeman’s truncheon. The chairman uses a hammer to call his 
meeting to attention, a hammer completes a bargain at a sale, 
a hammer ends a career on the Stock Exchange. And on the 
latest national escutcheon the emblazonment is a hammer and 
a sickle. Much more could be written about this historic tool, 
but my space is limited. I cannot do better than conclude by 
quoting from Lieut.-Colonel Kitson Clark’s speech. 


“We have set out to mechanise the world, that seems to be 
our accepted programme, we must not—and thank heaven we 
cannot—dehumanise it. I hope I have found in the romance of 
the simple hammer some essence of principles which are by no 
means settled, even some reflection of the greatest issues of exist- 
ence... . There is a world beyond—there are unforeseen things 
that will arise in the forge of life from the ceaseless blows of mental 
contact and social collision. And as we play our part in the great 
purpose of this world & small part may be for us in that unknown. 
Let us not therefore be quite satisfied with achievement that we 
know of, and success that we see before us. Let us reverence 
the unknown, determined wherever we may find ourselves to be 
ready to strike a blow mente et malleo, outside the routine of our 
allotted task, and try to carry even more than our part of that 
divine burden placed upon every nation, every family, on every 
kind and true heart, on every engineer, to leave the world a better 
place than we found it.’ 

VOL. LXXIV.—No. 440, N.S. i 
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MATILDA AND CO.: A TALE OF TIGERS. 
BY ‘AL KHANZIR.’ 


We had been fishing, L. and I, at Hardwar, which is Har’s Gates, 
his holy city on the banks of Mother Gunga where she bursts through 
the last barrier of the hills. Rather, L. had sketched whilst I had 
done the fishing. Now autumn was passing to winter and the 
Ganges was running cold. Fish had stopped moving ; it was time 
to go. To the north above our heads rose the Himalaya; eastwards 
across the river for hundreds of miles along their foot stretched tiger- 
jungle—the Bhabar forests of the foothills themselves and the Tarai 
jungles of the marshy flats below. We had booked a stretch of forest 
in the Bhabar long since ; remained only to reach it—ith our car, 

Now you must know that in the Bhabar and Tarai country 
communications are primitive. Railways there are through it, but 
metalled roads are very few. First and foremost we had to cross 
the Ganges itself. This problem was easily solved ; we decided to 
box the car and to decant it at a convenient station on the farther 
side. Thence we ourselves, with Pip the dog, would drive to our 
jungle as best we might ; while our staff and baggage went by train 
to railhead and marched on by bullock-cart to the rendezvous. 
There the whole circus would reunite. It promised to be a patri- 
archal gathering. There were our servants of all degrees, some half- 
dozen strong—not to mention the shikar staff, locally recruited, 
whom we hoped to find awaiting us. There was the herd of young 
buffaloes with which we were to tempt the tigers ; likewise a goat 
or two as diet for panthers. And, most important of all, there was 
—or so we hoped—the elephant kindly lent for the occasion ; with- 
out that elephant we should be lost indeed. Add Pip and the car 
and you have a troupe at the head of which Abraham himself had 
felt no shame to greet Mr. Woolley at Ur. But then, even to-day, 
one moves like that in the East. 

So one fine morning, having said a temporary farewell to our 
staff, we three—L., Pip and I—unboxed the car and set out for the 
rendezvous. The first lap was easy ; there was a good road across 
cultivated plain. Before us, growing ever nearer as we went, was 
the great mountain-wall that here rises abruptly from the plain, 
the outer wall of the Himalaya. The geologist will tell you that 
the sea once covered this plain of Upper India and lapped against 
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the hills; the Bhabar, then, was the beach of this prehistoric sea. 
The geologist is probably right ; for it needs little imagination to 
convert plain and Bhabar into sea and beach to-day. 

Along this beach by forest-paths we were now to cruise, leaving 
our friendly road. By afternoon we had reached the point where 
we must venture forth. The grass-grown track led us through 
jungle: scrub-jungle at first that later merged into tree-forest. It 
was good country. But it was a bad track and it grew steadily 
worse. No matter how carefully we drove, there were rocks, evil 
and protruding, that stabbed us in the vitals; after each stab we 
would stop to scan the oil-sump anxiously. On we went, racing 
nightfall, Around us was dense forest ; the only habitation—where 
lives X., planter and mighty hunter—was now far behind us ; night 
was at hand. But, by our reckoning, only ten miles still separated 
us from our goal, and one more river, though that the largest— 
we'd do it yet. Then the end came. Round a bend of the track 
appeared a gang of wayfarers, the first we had seen for miles. They 
were hillmen on their annual migration, and they had come from 
our destination. The road ahead ?—it was blocked by fallen tree- 
trunks. The river ?—no bridge and the ford armpit-deep and 
running strongly. Then, too, we suddenly recalled that tiger, 
recently wounded, of which we had been warned: an angry tiger 
who walked this road seeking whom he might devour. Night in the 
forest had lost its charm. We turned. By dark we were back 
once more at X.’s house, which we had passed on our coming ; 
there to spend the night under his most hospitable roof. We blessed 
that haven in the wilderness. 

Next morning we left early. The Bhabar tracks had beaten us : 
the swamps of the Tarai below would be still worse. To reach our 
goal by car we must now turn back to our friendly road and make 
a great détour through the mountains above us; coming down 
through them at last to the back door. We reached the road 
again safely, and soon we were climbing. Up and up we went 
till the sub-tropical forest of the foothills had given place to 
thododendron and oak and pine, up till we topped the first crest 
at near 7,000 feet ; and still the snows were hidden from us. Down 
again we plunged into the great valley beyond, to zigzag up the 
opposing face. Then we topped the farther crest. And there 
through the pines was Himachal at last. We knew him of old, but 
never had we had so fair a sight of him. Before us was space. 
Out to the north, across the leagues of sun-bathed void, blue range 
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climbed on blue up to the everlasting snow. Peak after peak was 
revealed as we went: the great chain of the Himalaya. This was 
the land of the Sanskrit classics, the land of gods and heroes. There 
was Trisul’s jagged crown : Trisul Trident of Mahadeo, who is Siva, 
under another name. There was Nanda Devi, his wife, whom men 
likewise call Parvati, daughter of Himachal: Nanda Devi floating 
ethereal above her clinging scarf of cloud. There was Panch Chule, 
the Five Fireplaces of Mahadeo. And there to the west was the 
great square mass of Badrinath, where Krishna did his age-long 
penances. This road it was that the Pandavas took when their 
kingly power had passed : the path up which the brethren trudged 
with Draupadi and their faithful dog, to die together in the holy 
hills.1_ Bedded in those hills was the glacier where Mother Gunga 
springs from Siva’s matted hair. And we knew that out there 
far to the north was Mount Meru, the Holy Mountain, ‘ where the 
wicked do not arrive even after a thousand births.’ ? 


‘In a hundred ages of the Gods I could not tell you of the 
glories of Himachal. As the dew is dried up by the morning sun, 
so are the sins of mankind by the sight of Himachal.’ * 


What other people has so grand a setting for its scriptures ?— 
or, better perhaps, for its mythology ? 

We lunched by the wayside. The air in the shade was bitterly 
cold ; so we basked in the sunshine. Far overhead vultures were 
passing—an endless stream of tiny specks all speeding south. 
Somewhere something was dying. Have you ever considered the 
vulture, how and why he is gathered together? The soldier is 
taught in his manuals that ‘ touch once gained must never be lost.’ 
Compared with the vulture the soldier is a poor fish. Up there in 
space the vultures are soaring each on his endless beat and each 
with one eye on the ground and the other on his neighbours soaring 
like himself and spaced at the limits of vision. They are watching 
the whole surface of the earth. Let one vulture drop and at once 
the circle all around him will converge to follow. Each member of 
this circle attracts in his turn a circle of his own ; it is geometrical 
progression. And touch is never lost. But where does it all end ? 
Theoretically, when a mule dies by the Great Wall, sooner or later 
the vultures of Baluchistan get news of it. Which is a solemn 
thought. Night, I suppose, breaks the chain. 

After lunch we took the downward path. It was ominously 
marked ‘ Not for motor traffic.’ A narrow cart-road it was with 
1 Mahabharata. ?Skanda Purana. 
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cliff on one hand and precipice on the other, and it wound in fear- 
some hairpin bends along a wooded spur which plunged down and 
out into the valley below. The surface was shocking and the bends 
made gruelling work for the man at the wheel; still, the road was 
possible. But it was crowded with traffic. With winter at hand, 
the greater part of the population of the hills—with flocks and herds 
and worldly goods—was flitting to warmer climes below. Sheep, 
goats, cattle, buffaloes, carts and still more carts, the cradle and the 
grave, we threaded our way through them hour after hour. Then 
darkness fell and brought an added complication. The carters 
dossed down for the night—with their endless carts. But traffic 
control was weak; one and all they parked the carts in serried 
ranks, poles out across the road, tethering their bullocks to the 
ends. Thereafter, finally to block all passage, they squatted 
serenely in the sole remaining space to cook their evening meal. 
Our coming brought confusion. It is vain to hurry the East. 

At long last we heard the murmur of the river in the forest 
beside us and knew that we were down in the Bhabar once more, our 
journey nearly ended. Then, as we swept round a bend, we saw a 
grey shape in the headlights. In a moment it had slid into the 
grass ; but as we passed by there was the shape still by the road’s 
edge less than three yards away. A leopard, and a big one, he had 
welcomed us almost at our door ; for there above the road were the 
lights of the little forest rest-house which was our goal. And there, 
too, was Lal Khan, my orderly, come to show the way. Last night 
but ten miles had remained ; to-day we had come one hundred and 
forty. 

Picture a respectable West Highland river, very fast running 
but of the type which you can, with circumspection, ford at selected 
points. Imagine this river as rushing down through a wide valley 
whose floor is perhaps a mile across. This floor, tilted steeply 
towards the plain fifteen miles below, is scored by old beds of the 
river and overgrown by scrub and brakes of high grass. Enclose 
this valley on both sides by towering ranges which, breached often 
by confluent valleys, yet climb and climb till they are lost at last 
in the high hills. Clothe these climbing ranges from their summits 
with dense green tree-forest that ever seeks to encroach on the 
valley-flats: forest which—save for scattered camps of wood- 
cutters, and even these only for a few months in the year—is abso- 
lutely empty of man. Finally, construct through this valley the 
road of our coming : the arterial road which connects the high hills 
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with the railway on the plains. Up this road go flour and tobacco, 
tea and sugar and cotton goods, to be sold in every village shop 
throughout the hills, to the Tibetan border. Down it come forest 
produce and wool and salt and borax on their way to the railway, 
Here and there along the road are little clearings, each with its cluster 
of toy huts. The slow stream of bullock-carts is unending. There 
you have the picture of our valley. 

Such, then, was the view that we looked out upon next morning 
when we awoke in our little house in Sita’s grove above the valley ; 
the grove where, or so we read, she spent the Moon of Baisakh 
with Rama so many moons ago when gods were men and men were 
gods ; where he and she bathed in the river and found it good to be 
alive, before they both went back once more to Ayodhya—which 
means back to the cares of the world. Down on the valley’s floor 
the mist, white and clinging as the cloud of smoke-shell, marked 
where the river ran. The sun was painting with gold the topmost 
trees on the western range. And, without, the dew was pattering 
from leaf to leaf. How long till we, too, must go back to Ayodhya ! 
—we counted the days. 

Now to insert the fauna in this picture : I have been told by one 
who knew these jungles thirty years ago that tigers were then very 
rare. Rare they certainly cannot be called to-day. Which is all 
tothe good. Tigers, like all the world, are creatures of heredity and 
environment. In many parts of India, where game is scarce and 
villages numerous, tigers are cattle-killers always and man-eaters 
often. Then they are ascourge. But here, in jungle teeming with 
cheetal and pig and empty of man, the harm done by the average 
tiger—there are black sheep of course—is small indeed. 

After due reconnaissance I made a tiger-census of our valley, 
based on tracks seen and kills obtained : including two or three cubs 
at foot, the tiger population reached the surprising total of eighteen. 
Tigers roamed every tributary valley on both sides of the river. 
By day they retired far up these valleys or to the hills. At night 
they followed the deer down on to the grazing in the valleys and 
out on to the river-flats. It was then that they left their tracks for 
us to read in every nala-bed and on the road itself. 

Why, you may ask, this boom in tigers? I can suggest several 
causes. Without elephants—many elephants—much of this sub- 
Himalayan jungle is quite impossible to shoot. But elephants are 
increasingly hard to come by these days. The great elephant stables 

1Skanda Purana. 
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are sadly diminished, while your small man now too often keeps a 
car instead. Great stretches of jungle have thus become sanctuary. 
The lantana belt, too, is ever-increasing, automatically creating 
new sanctuaries year by year. Then there are the admirable local 
game laws, which forbid the use of artificial lights for night-shooting 
and, above all, the murder of animals when blinded by motor lights. 
And, finally, there is the spirit of the age. Big-game shooting is 
not so popular as it was, while animal photography grows more and 
more popular. The latter is no doubt the better sport. And we, 
the unregenerates too old to learn new tricks, if we still shoot, well 
—as has been said of nations who still make war—we may do it 
still, but with a bad conscience. At least that isthe theory. Actu- 
ally, we glory in our shame. For us, the atavists, there is still a 
thrill in the chase of beasts that scratch and bite. 

In order to avoid confusion among so many, we christened the 
tigers of our valley as we located them. In three parallel tributaries 
which joined our river below us lived Antony and Cleopatra, Cesar 
and Calphurnia, and the Macbeths. Antony, Cesar and Macbeth 
were all big, full-blown tigers, as you would expect. The glens 
behind our house were the home of Romeo and Juliet, and also of 
a lone lady whom we called Lucrece. Lucrece came to a bad end ; 
poor girl, she was bound to. Romeo would serenade us almost 
nightly ; he broadcast usually after dinner, when L. and I would 
stand in the veranda to listen to him. The distant grunt of a tiger 
suggests the slow throb of an oil-engine at work. Across the river 
there was a family—father, mother, and three small children. These 
were the Lears—in early days before Lear lost his wife. - Goneril, 
Regan and Cordelia were still in the nursery, about the size of cats ; 
one morning we found the spot on a sandy bank where the three had 
played ‘ Ring a ring o’ roses’ round their doting mother. That 
mother of course was sacrosanct ; one does not war on mothers of 
young families. The above do not complete the list; but I have 
named the more important of our neighbours. 

That first day Matilda joined us. To be accurate, she joined us 
at luncheon on the lawn. She was hot and thirsty. She had been 
travelling for a week and had covered eighty miles—good going for 
a lady of seventy summers. We refreshed her with oranges. She 
was a well-preserved little old lady with a wise grey face, small bright 
kindly eyes, a high dome-like forehead, and a manner slightly vague. 


1 Twenty years ago, a planter introduced Jantana into the Bhabar as a pot- 
plant; now it is choking whole districts, and still it spreads. 
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She was introduced as Chandermalla, but L. and I would have none 
of it. We felt we had known her for years ; she was Aunt Matilda 
to the life. 

Matilda did not come from one of your big elephant stables, 
She was the ewe lamb of a small squire. She carried no howdah, 
only a humble pad or mattress roped on her back, whereto one 
adhered by friction, legs dangling over the edge. As I have said, 
she was a little elephant as elephants go; her clearance was low. 
Which meant of course that one’s legs aforesaid would dangle tempt- 
ingly near the mouth of any passing tiger. But, for all that, none 
was ever more welcome than Matilda. Now we had hope of viewing 
game even in thick tree- or grass-jungle. And now, too, L. could 
be in the hunt. So we gave Matilda our blessing, and packed her 
off to forage for that mountain of green branches and leaves which 
go to make an elephant’s nightly dinner. 

Now let me take you on Matilda’s back to introduce you to the 
jungle. The story of our second day will serve to give you a picture 
of them all. It will mean an early start. 

Before the stars had begun to pale we had swallowed tea and 
were off by car. A few miles’ drive down-stream by that villainous 
road and we reached the camp of the shikar staff. The first grey 
light was now filtering through the forest ; Matilda, looming black, 
awaited us by the roadside. Ponderously she subsided to receive 
us on her heel, whence—via tail drawn taut for us—we swarmed 
over her vast posterior to the pad. Erecting herself by sections, 
Matilda shuffled softly on her way. Dawn struck bitterly cold. 

To-day we followed the road, between hills and river. Not far 
ahead two tributary-valleys opened on the road, their mouths only 
a few hundred yards apart ; these were the realms of Antony and 
Cesar. Last night we had tied up young buffaloes, four in all, 
at selected points in these valleys; coming thus early, we now 
hoped to find our tigers still at breakfast with their ladies. It was 
still too dark to see rifle-sights ; we passed on to the farther valley 
to call first on Antony. 

Soon we left the road to turn up a wood-cutter’s path. Last 
night Matilda returned by this path after foraging for her dinner; 
there in the dust were her footprints large and round as the tops 
of bandboxes. Then, peering down from the pad, we saw a sight to 
gladden our hearts : other and fresher tracks that ruffled the smooth 
surface of Matilda’s. One big print we noted first, square and 
stubby ; no mistaking that—it was Antony’s. But there, too, was 
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the dimpled mark of a lighter foot. Tiger and tigress, both, had 
passed this way last night, heading for our baits. 

Soon we rocked out of shadow and into the early sunlight of an 
open glade. Across the glade was a black something in the grass 
where we had tethered the first of our little buffaloes ; field-glasses 
revealed him, still intact and seated serenely on his pile of fodder, 
chewing the cud. He raised his muzzle as we bore down on him, 
to stare up myopically with protruding china-blue eyes. The tigers 
had passed him by. They had walked on up the valley. We 
followed—to find the second bait gone; a broken rope tied to a 
stump in the nala-bed marked where he had been. Why had they 
scorned the first to kill the second? I cannot tell. A broad 
‘drag’ in the dew-soaked grass of the glade marked the tigers’ 
line ; again we followed. The drag took us through a copse on the 
edge of the flats below the hill. Beyond this copse the ground rose 
abruptly in a step-like bank, whence it sloped back more gradually to 
the foot of the hill proper. As we neared the bank, there—perhaps 
ten yards away and half-way up it—we saw at last what we had 
been straining our eyes to see : the dazzle pattern of a tiger’s coat. 

Only his belly and quarters showed clear of the scrub. The 
kidney shot ?—terms were too intimate for that; we wanted no 
tiger on our pad : better to be in a car out of control on the Brighton 
road on Bank Holiday than on Matilda in tree-jungle then. I 
waited for a clearer view. And the tiger melted over the bank. 
We crammed Matilda at it and up we went—to find the shelf above 
a sea of that eye-baffling green undergrowth they call basin; the 
devil himself must first have grown basin to tempt St. Hubert to 
blasphemy. The basin stretched nearly to the foot of the hill-wall. 
The tigers were hidden in it. The hill was their point ; moreover, 
it was elephant-proof. Nothing for it but to put Matilda between 
basin and hill and so to cut the tigers off ; we bustled her across. 
Once in position we searched for the tigers. There, and there again, 
the basin tops were moving gently ; we were still on terms. 

Followed a grand hunt. The tigers tried and tried again to 
make their point. But always Matilda intervened, while we marked 
every slightest movement of the undergrowth. Now up, now down, 
they moved in covert. Sometimes they came within a yard of the 
edge. Again for minutes together they would stand motionless. 
Then would L. beg in frenzied whispers to be lowered away to get 
a stone, one little stone, all that was wanted to dislodge them. I 
restrained her. The tigers never broke covert. Like true old 
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soldiers they did not die ; somehow, somewhere, they faded away 
—to be no more seen. Perhaps if we had given them a bit more 
law ?—I do not know. 

The hunt had taken over an hour. Meanwhile our men had 
gone to visit the baits in Cwsar’s valley. On our return to the road 
we met them. Cesar, too, had killed. 

The configuration of one of these valleys is much the same as 
that of the next. Here again we found the kill dragged into a 
copse overhung by a step-like bank below the hill. The kill lay 
in some long grass ; the tigers had eaten the hindquarters. As we 
looked, a tiger spoke from the hill above us; Cesar and his wife 
would be back for an early tea. Obviously, I must be there to 
meet them. For the vigil we chose a likely-looking tree close by. 
And then we went home to breakfast. 

About 3 p.m. I was back again. Soon I was perched like 
‘ pithecanthropus ’ in a leafy bower in my chosen tree. Then the 
vigil began. I expect pithecanthropus was pretty good at perching. 
No doubt he sat motionless for hours—and enjoyed it. In that 
respect we are, quite definitely, degenerate. Make yourself as 
comfortable as you can. Pile cushions on your platform—and add 
straw, too, if you like. Then recline at your ease. I give you half 
an hour. At the end of it your body will be racked with cramp ; 
you will have to move—whereat your bower will creak as though 
struck by a typhoon. It is all very regrettable ; for tigers have 
sharpears. But that afternoon, enduring in silence, I never moved. 

In front of me was the kill; behind me, invisible, the bank. 
The first visitor was a young sambur stag. When he came into my 
field of view, he had already either sighted or winded the kill. He 
was advancing with all the consummate stealth of his breed ; great 
mouse-ears cocked, nostrils twitching, feet lifted high to be placed 
with infinite care, and more slowly, far, than in a slow-motion film. 
Suddenly his nerve gave and he went with a crash. 

Half an hour later it was still bright sunlight when a cheetal 
yelped on the bank above. Then, behind my back, some beast or 
other—soft-footed but heavy as a horse— galumphed ’ down the 
bank in a series of great bounds. Cesar had come. 

It was impossible to turn. Still as a graven image I waited ; 
another moment and Cesar must come on to the kill. Came 
tragedy instead. Birds and yet more birds: as if by magic all the 
birds in the world were congregated ; white-headed babblers on 
every tree and all scolding might and main. Have you ever listened 
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to blackbirds when they are mobbing a poaching cat in covert ? 
If so you may have some slight conception of the din. <A babbler 
would make three blackbirds, and scolding is his long suit. That 
afternoon he excelled himself. Czsar paused. Whereat a flight 
—more redundant than the rest—lit on my very bower within a 
foot of my frozen features, to rise again with an outraged scream. 
Cesar looked up. He saw the bower. In it was something bad 
—bad enough to scare babblers. That was enough for Cesar ; 
while the going was good he went. Ordinarily I am a bird-lover. 
Any other afternoon. 

So ended the second day of the campaign. It was continued 
with varying fortunes, but always with plenty of incident. Two 
days later we liquidated Lucrece. Another morning, as we returned 
from our early rounds, we met Calphurnia. A herd of very startled 
cheetal had come hopping through the forest to cross our path in 
single file. What had startled them ?—shoving Matilda along all- 
out we went tosee. There sure enough was a tiger, walking sedately 
across our front. Tigers are dignified beasts always. They avoid 
you; but if you force a meeting on them they seldom deign to 
hurry. This tiger paused to look round, presenting the outline 
of a face blurred by intervening twigs. Obit Calphurnia. 

Tigers meanwhile were taking nightly toll of our herd; once 
indeed three separate tigers killed in a single night. Lucky it was 
for the privy purse that young, gelt buffaloes in these hills are a 
drug in the market ; when a bull-calf is dropped its owner as often 
as not will knock it on the head—unless he keeps it for the tiger- 
market. Each kill of course meant a drag to follow up. In forest 
such as this where wild elephants are often seen, tigers will sit more 
closely to a tame elephant than they will to men on foot ; so when- 
ever possible we followed on Matilda. But more often than not 
the drag would take us up the mountain-side into elephant-proof 
country. For thrill without undue danger, give me the follow-up 
on foot through thick jungle: one ploughs through grass above 
one’s head ; one swarms up clifis; one crawls through thickets ; 
one is gaffed by bamboo-hooks and held like a fly ina web. On one 
goes, puzzling out the line. Here one finds a derelict shin-bone ; 
here the paunch of the kill neatly gralloched ; the tigers stopped 
here for a meal. And all the time, with visibility nil, one knows 
they are just ahead. Then it is that one views with amazement 
and shame the complete nonchalance of one’s tracker. He has 
been at the game all his life. He knows that, four times out of 
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five, the tigers will go quietly on our approach ; that, should they 
demonstrate, it is usually bluff. Till a shot is fired; thereafter 
it is war—war to the knife. 

One incident there was which deserves to live: the meeting of 
Lal Khan and Antony. Lal Khan, my orderly, is an Awan. 
Whether you meet him in the Army or in his own little village 
tucked away in some remote corner of the Salt Range, you’ll find 
the Awan of the salt of the earth, gallant, loyal, and hospitable to 
a fault. But in the Awan homeland there are these days no tigers. 
Tigers were new on Lal Khan. His attitude towards them in the 
abstract was inclined to be offhand. Tigers, after all, what were 
they ? Mere overgrown cats to which no Awan with self-respect 
—and what Awan is without it ?—need give a second thought. Lal 
Khan knows better now. 

That afternoon I meant to have a crack at Antony. By this 
time Antony had had three free meals from me; it was time he 
paid for his dinner. I now proposed to tempt him with beuf 
surprise : to wait for him over a live bait in the spot where he had 
already dined so often in comfort. The plan was excellent. Unfor- 
tunately, Antony had his own views as to surprise. 

Accordingly, about 3 p.m. we set out by car, Lal Khan and I, 
heading for Antony’s valley. Arrived opposite its mouth, I ran 
the car just off the road to park her on a little lawn where the men 
were waiting for us. Let me try to make the position clear to you. 
By the car’s tail-light ran the road ; in front of her bonnet, across 
the lawn large perhaps as a bowling-green, the hill rose steeply ; 
while hemming lawn and road on every side was jungle. There we 
left the car with Lal Khan in charge. 

About a mile up the valley we reached Antony’s beat. The 
arrangements were soon made. The buffalo was tethered to a tree- 
stump, and I climbed to my bower close by. Then the men 
withdrew. 

Gradually the light waned. Once a sambur hind belled a warn- 
ing down the valley. Later, a stone turned with a click in the 
dry river-bed at hand. Nothing appeared. Then it was moonlight 
—full moon—and time to go. I blew my whistle. Soon I saw the 
flicker of a lantern and Matilda’s dark bulk as she shuffled in rear : 
faithful Matilda come to take me home. No, the men had seen 
nothing of Antony ; but a great leopard—father of all leopards, so 
they said—had spent the evening in pursuit of monkeys high in the 
branches of a tree beside them. As I rode back to the car, I flashed 
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my torch through the vistas in the trees on either hand. At once 
countless bright eyes gleamed in the darkness; the open grass- 
glades, empty by day, were peopled now by grazing cheetal. 

Soon the beam called an answering flash from paintwork and 
polish ; we had arrived. The little lawn wasa pool of silver set in 
ink-black shadow. In it the car stood empty and derelict. There 
was no sound save the trilling of a distant lute in a carters’ camp. 
Where was Lal Khan? Matilda and Co., we rallied round the car. 

Slowly, the saloon-door swung open. Then—from the farthest 
recesses sacred to the driver’s feet—a figure uncoiled. It was Lal 
Khan. And this was his tale of woe. 

Till sunset Lal Khan had loafed beside the car, chatting with 
the carters as they passed. With growing darkness the stream of 
traffic had slackened. Suddenly—close at hand—a sambur belled. 
Lal Khan looked up. And there in the moonlight, not, ten yards 
in front of the car, stood Antony. Surprise was mutual. With one 
forepaw upraised and tail swinging gently, Antony stared. And 
then he growled. Lal Khan dived head-first into the saloon and 
slammed the door. : 

There is no doubt that Antony was ruffled. His sambur stalk 
had been spoilt. And what was this strange object that had 
intruded in his jungle? He would investigate. Deliberately he 
walked up to the car and, placing forepaws on the front bumper, 
raised his great forehand to peer in through the wind-screen. It 
was then that Lal Khan dived—to coil himself round the gear-lever 
in the depths. For perhaps a quarter of an hour he lay thus sub- 
merged. Then, inch by inch, he raised his head. No luck: one 
glance was enough. There was Antony, larger than life, still on 
guard. Again Lal Khan dived—not to emerge this time till he 
heard our voices beside him. Poor Lal Khan : his story, I regret 
to say, was greeted with chuckles of joy. The shikar department, 
you see, was Hindu, and your good Hindu can always see a joke 
at a Mussulman’s expense and vice versa. Lal Khan and I climbed 
into the car, and the meeting dispersed. 

I started the engine and put the gear-lever into reverse. Then 
I switched on the lights, scattering the ink-black shadows on the 
hill before us—and scattering more than shadows. There at 
twenty paces lay Antony revealed. That bedtime story had been 
grand ; he had hung on every word. Ghostlike he rose, a great 
silver tiger, to fade into the undergrowth. Good hunting, old 
Antony, and good night. 
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The last action was fought with Macbeth. A grand tiger was 
Macbeth, the biggest I have ever had the luck to meet. His third 
kill was his undoing ; but first he led us a pretty dance. The bait 
had been a well-grown young buff. But where was the drag ?— 
there was none to follow. At last, by dint of much casting, we 
found the kill tucked away in an eyrie far above the valley. Mac- 
beth had carried his kill for two to three hundred yards as a retriever 
carries a hare. 

Returning to his kill in broad daylight that afternoon, he caught 
sight of me. A hurried shot was inevitable, and it failed to kill 
him. Off went Macbeth, very angry, to lie down where I could still 
hear his mutterings barely a hundred yards away. The hillside 
was, as usual, a sea of basin-scrub dense as a bed of laurels. And it 
was now growing dusk. Plainly, there was nothing to be done 
with Macbeth that evening. The problem at issue was: did I 
stay in my tree all night, or did I climb down? In the tree I 
should freeze. Contrariwise, once down, the basin would engulf 
me. And in the basin was Macbeth, still muttering. I longed for 
Matilda ; but she had needed wings to reach me here. Dinner and 
bed: what will not man dare for these? Furtively—from branch 
to branch—I lowered myself to the ground. Delicately as Agag, 
I tiptoed down the hill. 

Next morning Macbeth all but turned the tables. We had found 
one difficult path and one only by which Matilda might climb to 
the scene of battle. Up this path we put her. All unknown to us, 
Macbeth was in position by the path. He effected complete sur- 
prise. Matilda’s face was in a bamboo thicket and her stern over a 
cliff when from the thicket came a roar. Had Macbeth charged 
home then, we must have gone for six ; nothing could have saved 
us. Did he mistake Matilda for a straggler from a wild herd ? 
It is probable. And that gave us the one breathless moment which 
we needed to manceuvre for position. Then we sighted gallant, old 
Macbeth where he stood, a vision of splendid rage. The heavy bullet 
struck true and he sank down—to rise once more and die fighting. 

We had come to the penultimate evening in our valley. With 
Macbeth I had shot my fill of tigers. L. and I decided on one last 
cruise on Matilda in the hope of sighting a leopard or a warrantable 
stag. So we picked up Matilda at the men’s camp and off we went. 
To-night we made for the tops ; striking the point of a spur where it 
ended near the road, and climbing up and up through the forest 
along its spine. Sambur were plentiful; but the solitary stag 
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among them saved his bacon, as such stags will, by standing at gaze, 
his vitals covered by a tree-trunk. And ever, as we climbed, a 
shrill voice rang out on the plateau above us: a staccato yapping 
as of a terrier who has treed a cat. The voice was that of a 
barking-deer, and it shrieked ‘Danger! ’—tiger or panther—as 
plainly as though it had cried the word. 

When we reached the plateau the sun was already sinking ; it 
was time to head forhome. From the plateau’s farther rim we could 
see a path winding in the valley below us. Czsar’s valley it was. 
And the path would take us back to the road. But could Matilda 
reach it ?—the slope was almost sheer and covered with leose 
stones. Her mahout and I held council on the brink; then we 
decided to try it. Over the edge dropped Matilda, her back tilted at 
an angle of 45 degrees, testing each foothold before she would trust 
her weight to it and releasing at each step an avalanche of stones. 

Now Matilda was not built on hunter lines; her rein and 
shoulder were deplorable. Hence, tilted at such an angle, we had 
next to nothing in front of us. The sensation was alarming. And 
L., eyes tight shut, clung grimly to the ropes—till all at once she 
heard a sort of snuffle and, looking up, found herself staring into 
the black and white mask of a tiger. There, slightly above us, 
stood Cesar on the exact spot which we had just quitted and per- 
haps five yards from Matilda’s stern, on which was seated L. ; no 
jump was needed—a mere hop and he would be there beside her. 

The close-up of a real big tiger by daylight—muscled up, fighting 
fit, and free in his jungle—how many of us have seen it? In the 
z00, of course, many ; but there it means little. Our first impression 
was of vast bulk; of the huge round face, with Roman nose and 
encircling ruff, set on the gigantic neck. Then we saw the eyes 
—eyes cold and appraising for the moment, but ready to blaze— 
and we forgot all else. Old gentlemen who eat too much and bully 
their families often have just such mirthless, pitiless eyes. Came 
Cesar in peace or came he in war? Those eyes of his, now so cold, 
would they blaze with sudden fury? We watched for a sign. 

Militarily, our position was hopeless. Facing the front, with L. 
behind me, I could not bring my rifle to bear; while, even with 
Cesar once covered, it was a shot that none in his senses would care 
to risk. Moreover, there was Matilda; at any moment she might 
wind Cesar, when the shock to her nerves would surely land us on 
our heads. An attitude of complete unconcern, that seemed the 
most hopeful gambit. So, rearranging ourselves as best we could, 
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we feverishly admired the view—each watching Cesar the while 
out of the corner of the eye. And Matilda, reliable old Matilda, 
toboganned on her way. 

The descent took an age. But at last we reached the bottom and 
breathed again. Lying well off the cliff, we turned Matilda, our 
morale restored. There, a hundred yards above us, was Cesar still 
on the brink. But now he had sat down on his haunches. He 
watched us meditatively ; sometimes turning his great head to 
lick the fur on first this shoulder and then that. The level rays of 
the setting sun lit up his livery of black and white and tawny gold. 
I covered him with the sights of the +500 H.V. But he had behaved 
to us like a gentleman ; waving him good night, we left him. We 
took with us a memory that will never fade. 

After these goings-on, L.’s nerve was a bit shaken—and no 
wonder. Lal Khan, too, had never quite recovered from his 
téte-d-téte with Antony. So we decided to have for our last a really 
peaceful day. Fishing and sketching, these were to fill the bill. 
That morning we drove upstream, where the road clung to steep, 
wooded hillside, with the river in the valley well below it. A mile 
or two on, where the road swung in a sharp re-entrant round a 
glen, we parked the car; whence, following the glen, we ourselves 
walked down a hundred feet or so to the river. In the glen we 
noted the last night’s tracks of a tiger. 

At the mouth of the glen we lunched on the river-bank. L. 
then got out her sketching paraphernalia, while I put up my rod. 
The first pool was perhaps two hundred yards upstream and in 
full view. A second pool was reported round the bend still farther 
up. We agreed that I should begin by fishing the nearer pool. 
Matilda—now busy collecting her dinner in the forest—was then 
scheduled to arrive, and would waft us both by crag and torrent to 
the farther pool. Lal Khan having mounted guard rifle in hand, 
we parted. 

It was a grand bit of country through which I walked that day. 
On my left from the river’s brink the wooded hill rose steeply ; its 
climbing forests of jaman and of sal, of haldu and giant mulberry, 
hung in a hundred shades of green and gold and crimson like a 
painted drop-scene above me. Ahead was the steel-blue of the 
pool, framed between banks of grass ; while on my right the marshy 
low-ground stretched to the farther hills, with here a shisham copse, 
silvery and diaphanous as a painting by Corot, there a brake of tall 
feathery reeds. At the tail of the pool, belly-deep in the water, 
stood a sambur hind, mouse-grey and massive, with her well-grown 
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calf at heel. Scattered along the farther bank was a big herd of 
cheetal, their dun, white-flecked coats melting into the background 
of gravel and parched grass: while, intermingled with them, squab- 
bled and scratched a pack of brown monkeys of all ages and both 
sexes and at least a hundred strong. Cheetal and monkeys hunt 
often in company; each tribe warns the other of danger. As I 
neared them, both cheetal and monkeys decided to cross to my 
bank. In a cloud of spray the cheetal plunged through. For the 
monkeys it was a graver undertaking. Hach paused for a moment 
on the brink, his arms outstretched above his head; then in he 
flopped, and the water was soon black with bobbing heads and 
infants awash and clinging to their mothers’ backs. 

At the head of the pool I found a delightful run, where the waters 
raced in white tossing waves with eddies, jade-green and amber, by 
the farther shore. For my little rod it was a long cast across the 
race and into the slack beyond. And always the torrent between 
snatched my lure out of the slack and back into the wild rush of 
water. Then, when half the run was fished, there came a cast 
when the bellied line stayed taut across the stream. Had the 
hooks fouled the farther shore? No: a strike and we were off— 
down the pool as hard as I could pelt over the gravel. In the still 
water below we fought it out. And at last he came to shore: a 
silver bar of the matchless symmetry of a mountain-torrent mah- 
seer. Fourteen pounds he weighed. 

As we weighed our fish, Matilda strolled up. Her mahout brought 
a message from L. L.’s sketch was not yet dry ; would we go on 
to the farther pool without her? So we climbed on to Matilda 
and started. Then I looked back—to see L. and Lal Khan, both, 
streaming down to the water’s edge and waving wildly. At that 
we clapped Matilda into reverse and back we went to the rescue. 
Toujours tigre. There was L., sketching peacefully, with the road 
and its traffic just above her. Yet, when all good tigers ought to be 
abed, a truant must needs come grunting down her glen at high 
noon. It was too much. ‘A—a—a-oung! A—a—a-oung!’ 
There he was again, up above us. Lal Khan looked thoughtful. 
And even L. decided that for the moment sketching was off, wherein 
I cordially agreed. So Matilda received the party on her broad 
back, and we went on our way reunited. 

Next morning we plied Matilda with oranges once more. For 
the last time. Then she shuffled down the road and out of sight 
on her eighty-mile journey. As for us, we drove to the railway to 
take our tickets to Ayodhya. The Moon of Baisakh had waned. 
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THE BLACK FLAG. 
BY DOUGLAS G. BROWNE. 


I. 


Wituie LEvetT was on the stairs, unobserved by his aunt, when 
the latter came to meet Miss Drury in the hall. 

‘Pheebe,’ said Miss Drury, in a whisper, ‘get me my drops, 
I’ve had a shock.’ 

Miss Carrol, with an anxious eye, but without fuss, guided the 
older woman to a chair. Miss Drury was ashen, and her frail 
hands trembled. Even to Willie, to whom her seventy years 
always seemed an immense age, she looked shrunken and stricken. 

‘Sit there!’ said Miss Carrol severely. ‘If you will go out 
alone, you'll kill yourself one of these days!’ 

Miss Carrol used towards her employer the double portion of 
freedom permitted one who had been a paid companion for a 
generation, and for almost as long a trusted friend. But she ran 
to the room adjoining to fetch the drops, while Willie, who knew 
when to efface himself, waited and watched on the dark stairs; 
and presently Miss Drury appeared somewhat recovered. Her 
lips, however, had not lost their ominous livid tinge, and plainly 
she was much shaken. She did not speak again until her hat 
and gloves had been removed. 

‘You'll go straight to bed,’ said Miss Carrol. 

Miss Drury looked up with a light almost of triumph in her 
fanatical blue eyes. 

‘Pheebe,’ she said, ‘I’ve seen John March!’ 

‘Who?’ 

‘John March.’ 

‘Stuff and nonsense!’ exclaimed Miss Carrol breezily. 

‘I have, I tell you!’ Resentment at this scepticism strength- 
ened the weak voice. ‘And I dreamt of the Black Flag the night 
before last. Didn’t I always say it meant something ?’ 

‘It’s been a long time meaning it!’ Miss Carrol retorted. 
‘Forty years, off and on, you've had that dream! John March, 
indeed! You wouldn’t know him if you did see him. Without 
your glasses, you’d take the postman for King George! Bless me! 
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—wasn’t there a time when you were always seeing this John 
March? Or your brother? Perhaps it was him!’ 

‘Walter’s dead,’ said Miss Drury. ‘I’ve told you that again 
and again. But something tells me now——’ 

Miss Carrol sniffed. Something was always making revelations 
to Miss Drury. 

‘And of course I knew John March,’ the old lady went on 
fretfully. ‘I knew him at once, though I only caught a glimpse 
of him, and he has a white beard and spectacles now. But it 
was him, Pheebe, this time! He went into “ The Lamb,” and I 
would have followed—I would, and denounced him to his face! 
—but I felt too weak. It gave me a shock, after all these years, 
hoping and waiting—— But I know now what the dream meant. 
Haven’t I always told you he’d come back? They always do——’ 

‘You and your dreams and superstitions!’ Miss Carrol cried 
with exasperation. ‘“‘ They always do,” indeed! Who, pray ?’ 

‘Murderers,’ said Miss Drury. 

Her companion threw up her hands, but refrained from further 
argument. ‘Now, up you come to bed, Betty,’ she said. ‘Do 
you feel stronger? Can you manage the stairs ?’ 

‘ Yes, I must rest,’ Miss Drury murmured, half to herself. ‘ And 
I want to think. The dream—and then this! I always felt it 
must be a Leading——’ 

Miss Carrol, helping her old friend to rise, in her brusque way 
concealed by a shrug her genuine distress and alarm. Miss Drury 
was constitutionally delicate, and of late her heart had given 
trouble. A very quiet life, the doctor had ordered her—the avoid- 
ance of all shocks. While it was absurd to talk as though this 
were @ routine one could command, outwardly indeed Miss Drury’s 
life was quiet to dullness. Apart from the companion herself, only 
a few yet older friends now remembered the tragedy of forty years 
ago, and fewer still were aware of Miss Drury’s inner life, the absorb- 
ing fancies and preoccupations that made this new delusion about 
John March so harmful in her state of health. Of the old lady’s 
dreams, none knew, perhaps, save Miss Carrol—and Willie Levett. 

Willie, still listening, enthralled, on the stairs, knew in fact 
far more about the whole business than his aunt or Miss Drury 
ever suspected. These spinsters, in their innocence, did not reflect 
that an intelligent and inquisitive boy of ten could hardly have 
lived for years in that household without getting to the bottom 
of the obsession that ruled it. The famous dream of the Black 
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Flag, often referred to in his hearing, must alone have stirred the 
curiosity of youth. Initial misconceptions about pirates and the 
Jolly Roger having been corrected, it was not long before Willie, 
by close attention, had ascertained the dramatic origins and sequence 
of this fancy. He learnt how one grey dawn, in her own distant 
girlhood, Miss Drury had seen from her bedroom window the horrid 
emblem hoisted on the Observatory Tower; how she had begun 
to dream of it the night her brother fled; and how (although in 
fact the old gaol had been abandoned shortly after) thenceforward 
throughout her long life the dream recurred, two or three times 
a year, and always around the sinister hour of eight in the morn- 
ing. Miss Carrol, with her strong good sense, indeed pointed out 
that if Miss Drury would use the same room, with the Tower in 
full view across the roofs, such nightmares might be expected. 
But Walter Drury’s sister herself thought differently. Dreading 
these dreams, she dreaded yet more their cessation. She fretted 
if the interval between them were overlong. For to a mind revell- 
ing in signs and omens, and brooding on the past, they were inspired 
visions whose hidden meaning was perhaps one day to be revealed. 
Until that day fell, in the room that conjured them she must still 
mount guard of nights. She must be ready and waiting for the 
Leading. She had been waiting now for forty years ; but although 
his aunt might scoff, once Willie Levett had further pieced together, 
from the old lady’s unguarded talk and from other data gleaned by 
school-fellows from their parents, the whole of the tale that had 
startled Lindum a generation before he was born, he became a 
hearty convert to the more romantic theory and all its implications. 

The essence of these was Miss Drury’s fanatical belief that the 
dreadful crime, to which, by his flight, her adored if scapegrace 
brother had seemed to plead guilty, had in fact been committed 
by John March, who was their cousin. She had never trusted 
John March, a smug, hypocritical fellow. In the preliminaries of 
the tragedy he was admittedly involved, scarcely to his credit; 
and there was a marked family resemblance between the two 
young men. On this foundation Betty Drury erected her hypo- 
thesis of a plot, hinging on confusion of identities. Walter’s instant 
disappearance was no doubt to be attributed to some similar 
machination. Sorely frightened, and with justice, he would fall 
an easy prey to the schemer, for he had the weakness and impulses 
of his type, and leant much on his cousin. Such a supposition 
might savour of the novel; but even from the first, and notwith- 
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standing that damaging flight, it was upheld by others besides 
Miss Drury. Unlike John March, the fugitive had the gift of 
making friends. And since he vanished so thoroughly that he 
was never heard of again, while official opinion, whatever it might 
be, in his absence was muzzled, before very long the attitude of 
those who counted in the city, influenced by the sister’s passionate 
advocacy, grew so adverse to young Mr. March that he, too, left 
Lindum, and was as completely lost. With this second flight it 
began indeed to seem that Betty Drury’s faith was justified. Miss 
Drury herself felt the authentic stirrings of prophetic power. 
When, as the long years went by, her brother still failed to send 
her word, it was because he was dead. But it by no means followed 
that her task on earth was done. Public vindication might yet 
be accomplished, for were there not her dreams? Surely they 
were leading her to some such providential end ? 


To Miss Carrol, familiar with the workings of Miss Drury’s 
idée fixe, it seemed enormously vexatious, to put it mildly, that 
this spectre should have arisen now, when the health of her employer 
caused perpetual anxiety, and on one of the rare occasions when 
the latter had gone abroad alone. That now, after forty years, 
John March in person had indeed returned to Lindum appeared 
highly improbable, although there was no overt reason why he 
should not; nor was this the first time that Miss Drury, with her 
hauntings and her short sight, had thus identified her brother or 
her cousin in some total stranger. But all this was beside the 
point: it was enough that the bigoted and determined old lady 
believed that she had seen the man. She would have no peace 
now until this new hallucination was dispelled. And, in fact, as 
Miss Carrol led her to the stairs, Miss Drury exclaimed with a 
sudden and febrile energy : 

‘Phoebe! Something tells me now that I am to see poor 
Walter vindicated—that I am to be the instrument. Yes, I must 
rest—I must feel stronger, and then I’ll go and face John March, 
and wring the truth from him. The villain!—— You'll come 
with me, Phoebe, won’t you ?’ 

“Yes, yes, of course ! ’ said Miss Carrol. ‘ Don’t excite yourself, 
Betty.’ 

‘Tl go this evening,’ Miss Drury went on, her voice already 
flagging. ‘ Phoebe, run round at once to “ The Lamb,” and find out 
how long he’s staying. Do you hear me?’ 
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“Yes, yes,’ said Miss Carrol again. 
‘Don’t let him go, whatever you do!’ 

Amid her anxieties Miss Carrol found time to wonder how she 
was to fulfil such an injunction. Happily, she felt,—for unlike 
Miss Drury she was no prophet—at this moment she caught sight 
of Willie Levett, and was able to vent her feelings on her nephew. 

‘Willie! What are you doing here? Run away and play!’ 

‘Where ?’ asked Willie, by nature a precisian, his eyes on 

‘ Heavens !’ his aunt exclaimed. ‘WhatdoIcare? Wherever 
you like, so long as you don’t hang about the house and get in the 
way!’ 

Willie, who was also an opportunist, seized the opening. 

‘Can I go to the Castle ?’ 

‘Yes, yes!’ 

‘Well, will you give me twopence ?’ 

At another time, Miss Carrol would have enquired ‘with tart- 
ness what Willie did with his pocket-money. But now she only 
answered somewhat distractedly : 

‘You'll find some coppers on the dresser.’ 

And, as the boy passed them at the stairfoot, with another 
curious glance at Miss Drury, who did not seem to see him at all, 
his aunt whispered in his ear: 

‘Run to Dr. Willshire first, and beg him to come quickly !’ 


II. 


The elderly gentleman who, in the name of Carfax, had taken 
@ room overnight at ‘The Lamb’ in Lindum, left that hotel again 
some twenty minutes after Miss Drury had seen him enter it. He 
was unaware that this entry had been particularly noted; and 
now, as he strolled along, he was ruminating a little sadly on the 
singular detachment with which, at sixty-eight, one can revisit 
glimpses of the moon. Mr. Carfax reflected that he should have 
known it must be so: after a full life of forty years, in another 
hemisphere, one was too old to recapture even the shadow of 
emotions that once had seemed unquenchable. Once poignant 
hopes, regrets, affections, the shock of horror and the thrill of fear 
—all indeed were one with the dust he trod, part of a distant 
background as impersonal as it was unreal. Here and there, in 
the streets, he might think he recognised a face; but he could 
not put a name to even one of these dubious identities. They 
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were ghosts among whom he walked, a forlorn phantom himself ; 

and the mingled expectations that had launched him on this senti- 
mental journey across half the world were resolved into a flat and 
melancholy dream, 

For his own part, although he made a conspicuous figure, Mr. 
Carfax had no fear that anyone would know him. Those forty 
years had seen very thoroughly to that. Lean and tanned and 
haggard now, stooping where he had been erect, with spectacles 
and-a full white beard, nothing was left of carriage and feature 
that in the dim bygones had been familiar in the city. Even his 
speech had long lost its native accent. Mr. Carfax passed every- 
where for what in fact he was become—a prosperous stranger from 
the Antipodes, visiting the Old Country in his leisured age. Even 
those few who had been more, or at least nearer, than mere friends, 
he could equally afford to disregard. There would scarce be one 
living, unless it were Betty ; and Betty, two years his senior, had 
ever been delicate. Living or dead, it was likely enough that she 
had left Lindum long before. It was odd, however, thinking of 
Betty, to recall that her memory was among the motives of this 
adventure. He had believed that he felt a need to see one of his 
blood again. He knew better now; on this insubstantial scene 
even that impulse proved as dulled and hackneyed as the rest. 
He was too old; he had lived too long beyond sight and know- 
ledge of his own. ... All the same, Mr. Carfax intended, when 
opportunity offered, and with due precaution, to bring round some 
casual talk to ancient history. It would at least be interesting 
to learn what had happened to Betty Drury. 

Where all else was disappointment, where even sentiment was 
dead, there endured however memories of another sort, and, after 
his forty years in the wilderness, of a sort that Mr. Carfax welcomed. 
The spirit of the ancient city, the domination of its monuments, 
in a mutable world remained unchanged. It stirred the senses 
pleasantly to see once more the Newport Arch, that the Romans 
built, still spanning the road to York ; and already Mr. Carfax had 
spent an hour roaming in and about the great cathedral, which, 
recently water-blasted, now glowed in the sun, in new and splendid 
yellow cleanliness, above the red roofs on the hill. Perhaps, he 
had reflected, with his sardonic smile, he might pass for a senti- 
mentalist after all. 

But it was sentiment, and memories, of yet another kind, that 
now led his steps to where, over against the soaring minster, the 
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low crenellations of the Castle, and the turret of the Observatory 
Tower, mingled their medieval masonry with a fretted screen of 
chimney-pots and leaves. For although he had been born and 
bred in Lindum, hitherto Mr. Carfax had never entered the Castle 
gates. On the other hand, were justice done, he should long since 
have entered them, and stayed within. It was this ironic thought, 
no doubt, that once more curled the lips beneath the benevolent 
beard as the distinguished stranger paid his twopence at the porter’s 
lodge and crossed the threshold. Mr. Carfax was not to know 
that he was far indeed from savouring the full irony of the situa- 
tion ; and he did not spare a look for the small and self-appointed 
instrument of Nemesis who trod upon his heels. 


Il. 


Since the Castle was closed at six, Willie Levett had run on 
his errand. From the doctor’s he ran again, and—all roads in 
old Lindum converging on the Bailgate—so passed ‘The Lamb’ 
as Mr. Carfax was leaving that hotel, and for the Castle too. The 
striking figure of the old gentleman caught Willie’s eye, and a 
sudden thought pulled him to a walk. ‘The Lamb,’ spectacles, 
and a white beard—surely this combination, in a clean-shaven age, 
was evidence enough? Here was Miss Drury’s bogy, the long- 
lost and sinister John March. Willie had none of his aunt’s scep- 
ticism about the identification. ‘Don’t let him go!’ Miss Drury 
had said to Miss Carrol. But there was no sign of Aunt Phebe, 
who indeed was not likely to leave her mistress, for all the latter’s 
adjurations, until Dr. Willshire had called ; and while the Castle 
would not run away, the white-bearded stranger was indubitably 
going somewhere. After a moment’s hesitation, Willie took up 
the pursuit. 

It led him after all, as we know, to the Castle gate. Struck 
by a coincidence of taste, if somewhat disappointed by what at 
first seemed a tame ending to his enterprise, Willie paid his two- 
pence too. His friend, the porter, was away, and a sleepy youth, 
who knew not Joseph, sate at the receipt of custom. This negligent 
official, also in his witless way an instrument of destiny, did not 
even bestir himself to watch its other puppets pass from sight. 

Lindum Castle consists properly of an extensive ring of bailey 
wall, the Observatory Tower and one or two more set in this cur- 
tain, and the remains of a sheli-keep on a precipitous motte. It 
was other relics, however, that drew Willie Levett whenever he 
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had the entry fee to spare, or could cajole it from his aunt. Amid 
the well-kept lawns of the Castle garth stands the old County 
Gaol. Scrapped a generation back, this dingily grim structure 
was now open to all. All might wander at will among its dusty 
cells, sit in the tiers of boxes in the chapel, summon, in that clammy 
air of desuetude and decay, melancholy memories of the wicked 
and the unhappy. Most, no doubt, like Willie, thought it regret- 
table that the execution-shed should have been demolished. But 
enough remained to provide an imaginative boy, nourished on 
juvenile detective fiction, with such a playground as less happy 
lads, who did not live in Lindum, must vainly pray for. 

On this summer evening destiny had arranged that Willie and 
Mr. Carfax should have castle and gaol to themselves. Other 
visitors were gone, and even the decrepit attendant and guide, in 
the porter’s absence, had slipped away on occasions of his. own. 
The declining sun beat richly down upon a wide and empty space 
of turf and trees, ringed by old masonry, and marred only by the 
ugly building of red brick, with its three rows of little grated 
windows, that seemed, by contrast, the very essence and epitome 
of gloom. Not, of course, that Willie Levett thought so; but he 
had the knowledge and perception to wonder what emotions Mr. 
Carfax felt, as, after an indifferent glance around, that gentleman 
walked slowly towards the prison. Momentary surprise—for 
Willie had seen many visitors here—at this neglect of ancient 
ruins had been followed instantly by illumination. In what but 
the gaol would John March be interested ? In his young day, forty 
years before, the place was still in use. Entry to the Castle was 
in consequence forbidden to the public; and the bailey wall hid 
even the prison chimney-stacks from view. When a man was 
hanged there, they had to hoist the black flag from the Observa- 
tory Tower. Willie had reason to know all about this; and to 
ponder now the motives that had brought John March, in his old 
age, on so ill-omened a pilgrimage, to conjecture his feelings, to 
dwell on the might-have-beens—these were uneasy but thrilling 
thoughts indeed. 

Mr. Carfax, in the meantime, had come to a halt before the main 
door of the prison. Absorbed in his own communings, he was 
scarcely aware of Willie trailing casually behind; and he looked 
down with a start when a small, high voice spoke at his shoulder. 

“It’s locked. Old Goss—the guide, you know—has the key. 
But I can show you a way in.’ 
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Mr. Carfax stared down at Willie. For a moment that adven- 
turer found the baffling spectacles, and the old man’s silence and 
immobility, a little daunting. 

‘Can you, indeed ?’ said Mr. Carfax presently ; and then, after 
another pause, ‘ Well, lead on, young shaver! ’ 

The prison was a single oblong block, having behind it kitchens 
and offices and a semicircle of narrow, wedge-shaped yards: within 
ten-foot walls. Willie led the way to these rear quarters, and 
through a small door into a court littered with débris and overgrown 
by weeds. A well-trodden path seemed to show that there were 
others who did not always trouble Mr. Goss forthe key. A second 
doorway opened directly into the great hall of the gaol itself. 

Narrow and lofty, like the nave of some hideous church, with 
whitewashed walls and a tall window at either end, the hall was 
lined to right and left by three tiers of open doors along galleries 
of iron. Two iron stairways led upwards. The floor was flagged ; 
and the whole bare and empty vault reeked of chill and damp 
and desolation. Through the grimed panes of the great windows 
only a grey light fell upon the peeling whitewash and the rusted 
metal. Coming from the sunshine without, the dreary lifelessness of 
the building, filled with this cold penumbra, struck like a blight. It 
was the nadir of architecture, lacking dignity, lacking sense, lacking 
even the pathos of disuse. One could only marvel that it had been 
left standing, in its nakedness and shame, for so long as a week. 

Willie Levett, of course, saw none of these defects. To him 
the grim place was a perpetual joy. His imagination, ignoring 
emptiness and dust, could at any moment people it again. As a 
warder he had paced the galleries, and, on tiptoe, peeped through 
the eyeholes of the doors ; as a felon he had cowered in the echoing 
cells and tramped in monotonous procession round the exercise 
yards. But the romance of crime and punishment, so dear to ten- 
year-olds, may be less enchanting to their elders ; and Mr. Carfax, 
for one, did not appear to relish the glamour of the scene. Although 
manifestly it was the prison he had come to see, he now hung in 
the doorway. And as Willie, a yard ahead, and for the nonce 
forgetful of realities in his eagerness to play the guide, looked back 
and saw the old man lingering there, suddenly the sense of those 
realities returned ; and the boy was chilled again, so that his flesh 
crept, by a flash of insight into all that this pilgrimage implied, 
all that it must mean to John March himself to stand, after forty 
years, on the threshold of Lindum Gaol... . 
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But now Mr. Carfax, with an imperceptible shrug, was follow- 
ing him. Their footsteps rang in the vast, empty building. 

‘A dreary place!’ said Mr. Carfax, looking curiously around. 
‘I can see you know it well, youngster.’ 

‘Rather!’ said Willie. With the volatility of youth, he was 
already the enthusiast again. 

‘And how long has it been disused ?’ 

‘Thirty years, old Pennel says. He’s the porter, you know.’ 

‘Long before you were born, eh?’ said Mr. Carfax genially. 
‘ And these are the cells?’ He was peering into one of the dark, 
cramped caverns that lined the hall. Its small window, heavily 
barred, was thick with dirt. Dust and powdered whitewash lay 
on the floor. Mr. Carfax made a gesture of distaste as he with- 
drew. ‘Limbos!’ he said. ‘Limbos! I shouldn’t like to be 
locked up in one of these on a dark night. Would you, youngster ? ’ 

‘Nosey Harris,’ said Willie, making a mental note to discover 
what limbos were, ‘ Nosey Harris got locked in one last month. 
He’s in my form at school, you know. It wasn’t at night, of 
course, and old Pennel got him out when he went round at closing 
time, but Nosey was in a funk! Blubbing like a kid, and saying 
he’d seen ghosts. He got off school for a day, though, ’cause his 
mother kept him in bed and had the doctor. Nosey puts on a 
lot of side now, and talks about his nerves.’ 

‘I don’t know that I blame him,’ said Mr. Carfax, with another 
glance of repugnance at the cell. ‘But how did he come to get 
locked in ?’ 

‘Oh, well,’ Willie explained cautiously, ‘ old Pennel, you know, 
has some of the cell keys. You used to be able to get one, if you 
were smart, when he wasn’t looking. But he’s put them away 
now.’ 

The subject was a delicate one, since in fact it was Willie him- 
self who, in a fit of realism, had locked Nosey Harris in the cell. 
Also there was a further matter of one key, at least, which Mr 
Pennel, for the best of reasons, had failed to put away. 

‘What else is there to see ?’ Mr. Carfax was enquiring. 

Cells seemed to have palled upon him. Willie, who could not 
know this, was about to offer an obvious suggestion when some 
inward inhibition checked the very words upon his lips. ‘I'll 
show you-—’ he began, and then stopped. Perhaps it was 
thoughts of that key, and of Nosey Harris and his nerves, that 
were already shaping the first dim adumbration of his great idea. 
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Whatever the subconscious springs of motive, doubtless at this 
moment the Devil entered Willie Levett. 

‘T’ll show you the chapel next,’ said Willie instead, ‘and the 
little box where-the condemned men sat. It’s all covered in, you 
know, so that the others couldn’t see them. And then I expect 
you'd like to see the keep, because they buried them there.’ 

‘Did they indeed ?’ 

‘Yes, the murderers, you know. After they were hanged, of 
course,’ Willie added carefully. ‘There’s a row of little tomb- 
stones in the keep, with just the initials carved on, and a date. 
The last is B.H., August 12th, 1889. That’s Bryce Hamlin, who 
lived in Steep Lane. He killed his wife, you know.’ 

‘Ah, yes,’ Mr. Carfax murmured absently. ‘I re——’ 

And now it was he who checked himself abruptly. Frowning, 
he shot a suspicious glance from under his spectacles at Willie 
Levett. The latter, as it happened, had failed to hear the low 
aside ; but the old man, vexed by his slip, and hastening to cover 
it, exclaimed sharply—‘ You young ghoul!’ 

Willie could not fail to hear this; and he resented it strongly. 
The epithet, coupled with the word ‘ morbid,’ had been used more 
than once in the same connection by Aunt Phebe, who, after the 
manner of elders, wholly misunderstood the romantic attraction 
which the old gaol, and the sad little cemetery in the keep, held 
for her nephew. And while one had to suffer aunts, if not gladly, 
at least with resignation, to be so miscalled by a stranger was 
intolerable. And by John March, of all people! It was Willie 
now who was scowling as he led the way up the iron stair to the 
first gallery. Ghoul, indeed! And suddenly, under the spur of 
this outrage, the mingled impulses in his mind, like some witches’ 
brew, swam together into one. The great idea was crystallised, 
complete. He would teach John March to mend his manners. 

While he indicated to a somewhat inattentive Mr. Carfax the 
salient beauties of the prison chapel, Willie worked out the simple 
details of his plan. The surpassing merit of this was that it ful- 
filled so many ends—retribution for an insult, the temporary 
retention of John March pending Miss Drury’s recovery, and, in 
a thrillingly apposite because quasi-judicial manner, the claims of 
realism. Nor was this all. Miss Carrol frequently reminded her 
nephew that he owed much to Miss Drury. When Willie was left 
an orphan, it was the old lady who offered him a home with his 
aunt. ‘Remember, Willie,’ the latter would say from time to 
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time, perhaps on the occasion of some further act of benevolence, ‘ re- 
member, if ever you get a chance, you must try to repay Miss Drury 
for all her kindness.’ Such opportunities had hitherto been few and 
paltry ; but here was one it would be wicked to neglect. In colder 
moments, this reflection was to be a salve to Willie’s conscience. 

Preceding Mr. Carfax down the stairs again, the boy appeared 
to be struck by a sudden thought. 

‘I say,’ he said, ‘ wait a minute, will you?’ 

And leaving the old gentleman, he bounded down, two steps 
at a time, and vanished through the door by which they had 
entered. In the prison kitchen, under a loose brick, was concealed 
the master key which Nosey Harris had cause to remember. It 
was not the sort of thing one hid at home, with Aunt Phoebe prying 
everywhere. Within a minute, Willie had retrieved the key and 
was back in the great hall. Mr. Carfax was half-way to the door. 

‘Well, I’ve had enough of this, youngster,’ said he. 

‘Oh, I say!’ Willie protested. ‘There’s one thing you must 
see! Do come! It’s frightfully interesting—it is, really! Then 
we'll go to the keep.’ 

He had his companion by the coat-sleeve. Mr. Carfax, with 
a good-natured shrug, submitted to be led down the hall again. 
Before a cell door, open like the rest, Willie looked up into the 
old man’s face with a boyish smile of eagerness. 

‘You wouldn’t have liked to miss this,’ hesaid. ‘Come and 
look !’ 

With a slight grimace, Mr. Carfax followed his guide into the 
cell. It was larger than the others, with two windows, and, by 
comparison, seemed almost spacious and airy. 

‘Well?’ the visitor queried, peering about him. ‘ What am 
I to see?’ 

Willie had slipped aside. Now, with a leap, he was back at 
the door, and the key was in the lock. Startled by the sound, 
Mr. Carfax turned about, his spectacles gleaming in the dim light. 
‘Well, well?’ he cried sharply. ‘ What’s this?’ . 
‘ The condemned cell!’ said Willie Levett, and slammed the door. 


IV. 


In the room where she had slept since she was a girl, Miss 
Drury lay dying. 

She seemed to be sleeping now, or ina coma. A nurse, seated 
by the bed, from time to time felt the flagging pulse, and in the 
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meanwhiles stared idly out of the open window at the red roofs 
and the foliage and the turret of the Observatory Tower shining 
white in the morning sun. The nurse was thinking of her next 
case, for there was nothing more to be done here. 

Downstairs, in the kitchen, Miss Carrol was thinking of her 
old friend and of their imminent parting. She had forgotten all 
about John March, and she only remembered her nephew when 
he got in the way. Then, wearied and distracted herself, she 
snapped his head off. 

Willie Levett, for his part, was often in the way, for he was 
too restless to stay still, and too little in love with his own thoughts 
to wish to be alone with them. Willie, in fact, was in a quandary, 
and rather frightened. He was trying to pluck up courage to 
confess straight out to Aunt Phoebe that he had left John March 
locked up in the old gaol the evening before. When he ran home 
from the Castle, he had intended to confide in Miss Drury, who 
would have understood ; but he found Dr. Willshire in the house, 
the nurse summoned, and Miss Drury herself in no condition to 
hear confidences or anything else. He was not allowed even to 
see her. And now, this morning, although he did not realise that 
the old lady was dying, his aunt’s reddened eyes and snapping 
tongue, and the melancholy hush that, like a harbinger of ill, 
weighed on every room, yet further depressed his spirits. 

He would willingly have gone out, as Miss Carrol repeatedly 
and tartly adjured him to do, but that he was afraid of meeting 
his victim in the streets. In the absence of old Pennel, Willie 
had gambled on John March remaining immured in the condemned 
cell all that night. The porter’s lethargic substitute, who had paid 
no heed to Willie’s own rather furtive exit, was unlikely to have 
remarked that another late-comer had not repassed the gate at 
all. Although Goss, the attendant, had no doubt returned before 
closing time, he would merely ring his bell at six o’clock. It was 
a noisy bell, and it would not occur to him to enter the gaol. No 
one appearing, he would assume the last visitor to have gone. 
Neither of these officials could have caught the faintest echo of 
the loudest shoutings and bangings in the depths of the gaol itself. 
No one slept in the Castle; and the pair having departed, and 
locked the gates, the whole place would be given over for the night 
to the rats and owls—and John March. It was a thrilling if some- 
what grisly thought, and Willie had looked no further. Miss 
Drury would know how best to take advantage of his latest and 
most artistic exercise in realism. 
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But Miss Drury was unapproachable. And now, since it was 
near eight in the morning, old Pennel would be back in the Castle, 
prowling about in his conscientious way, chivvying Goss, and 
making sure that the grounds and walls and gaol were clear of 
litter and generally in order for the opening hour of ten. The 
odds, in fine, were about a thousand to one that a very angry old 
gentleman was once more at large and seeking his inveigler high 
and low about the town. Willie had reason to feel, not only 
alarmed, but aggrieved that so brilliant a conception should have 
gone so unpredictably awry. 

High up above the gloomy house, the lovely bells in the western 
towers of the cathedral were chiming the quarters. Willie slipped 
out of sight as his aunt came from the kitchen carrying the nurse’s 
breakfast on a tray. Miss Carrol was half-way up the stairs when, 
higher yet, with a deep, reverberating peal, Big Tom, the immense 
bell in the great central tower, struck the first note of eight. The 
last was ringing in the air, still rocking the soaring fabric where 
the monster hung, as the companion laid down the tray and turned 
towards the bed. 

Miss Drury was rousing. The familiar hour, the presage of 
those resounding strokes, awoke her even now, as they had waked 
her, morning after morning, for forty years. Her eyes opened as she 
turned her head slowly and weakly tothe window. And suddenly 
she tried to raise herself. The nurse mechanically put outa hand. 

‘Phoebe!’ Miss Drury whispered. ‘ Phoebe!’ 

‘I’m here, dear,’ Miss Carrol answered. 

‘Look, Phoebe! Look!’ The faint voice was almost shrill. 
‘The Black Flag!’ 

“You’ve been dreaming again,’ Miss Carrol said gently. 

The dying woman thrust aside the nurse’s hand, and, with a 
startling effort, sat upright in the bed. She pointed a shaking 
finger at the Observatory Tower. | 

‘I’m awake,’ she said clearly. ‘ And it’s flying there! The 
Black Flag, Phoebe ! ’ 

‘There’s no flag, dear——’ Miss Carrol began. 

A terrible change passed over Miss Drury’s face. Incredulous 
horror was in her wide and straining eyes, and a dreadful awaken- 
ing to some undreamt-of and inconceivable knowledge. That fixed 
and shocking stare turned Miss Carrol cold as her old friend sank 
back in her arms. Miss Drury’s lips moved, but she could form 
no words. Only, once again, before mercifully those tormented 
eyes were closed, they slowly sought the open window and the 
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bare flag-pole on the Observatory Tower. But what they had seen, 
between this world and the next, Miss Carrol was not yet to know. 


V. 


It was some hours later in the morning when an Inspector of 
Police, approaching the little house where two generations of 
Drurys had lived, noted the drawn blinds and paused in some 
perplexity before he stepped up to the door and rang the bell. 

Miss Carrol, red-eyed, tight-lipped, a ghost of herself, but still 
in control of her emotions, answered the ring. 

‘Miss Drury ?’ 

‘Miss Drury died this morning.’ 

‘H’m!’ The Inspector pursed his lips. ‘I was afraid so, 
when I saw the blinds. Perhaps, ma’am, you'll accept my sym- 
pathy. We all knew Miss Drury. She was well liked, and much ] 
respected, in the city. Very sad—— But after all—h’m—well, 
as things are, perhaps it’s all for the best.’ 

Miss Carrol apparently failing to share this point of view, the 
Inspector, somewhat awkwardly, explained himself. 

‘The fact is, ma’am, I’d come on a very unpleasant errand. 
Last night a visitor somehow got locked in the old gaol. He was 
—h’m—well, dead, when they found him this morning. Died of 
the shock, I dare say: he was an old man, and it’s an eerie place, 
the condemned cell, to spend a night in. And then, seeing who 
he was—— Yes, I don’t wonder. A very strange case: what 
you might call payment deferred—h’m. Anyway, I came to ask 
Miss Drury to identify him. We have done so, as a matter of 
fact—our surgeon’s on holiday, and when we called in old Dr. 
Wood he actually recognised the man—pointed out the scar of 
an operation he’d done himself forty years ago—but we wanted 
Miss Drury, if she’d been able to come, as the only living relative 
we know of. In any case, she had to be informed. But as things 
are——’ 

The Inspector’s shrug implied that they were undoubtedly for 
the best as they were. He waited for Miss Carrol to speak, feeling 
a little ill at ease under her strange, unseeing gaze. 

‘So she was right!’ Miss Carrol murmured at length. ‘It 
was John March, after all!’ 

‘Eh ?’ said the Inspector. ‘John March ?—I know who you 
mean. Very much alike they were, too, I believe. But it isn’t 
him, you know. It’s Miss Drury’s brother.’ 




















































A NEW LIGHT ON GOETHE AND SCHILLER. 
BY M. M. HUGHES. 


In the second volume of his excellent Goethe: The History of a 
Man, Emil Ludwig has some interesting comments to make upon 
the relationship which existed between these two; but they are 
essentially those of a biographer looking back and putting two and ° 
two together as best he can and knows how. 

In what are assumed to be part of the Diaries of Professor 
Lore of Vienna,! who lived and worked at Weimar when Goethe 
and Schiller were at the top of their respective pedestals, are some 
haphazard but interesting notes which deal with the same subject 
of the relationship which existed between the two geniuses. 

No one has ever been able to decide whether Goethe and Schiller 
were friends or enemies. They were supposed to be great friends, 
but from the Unknown Diarist’s comments it would appear that 
the matter was as much a puzzle to contemporary society as it is 
disputed amongst the masters’ twentieth-century followers. There 
are no dates, merely the bare statements scattered about like the 
random remarks they were apparently intended to be: 


‘There is much talk here about the Die Horen, and that there 
is nothing in it by Goethe. M holds this is certain proof that 
the two are at loggerheads again, and not friends at all as many 
think, or like to think.’ 


Die Horen was a magazine edited by Schiller, who likewise con- 
tributed a great part of the contents himself. Goethe also contri- 
buted, however, but only on the strictly understood condition 
that he remained anonymous, and this seems at last to have 
dawned on those who followed the contents of the magazine with 
keen interest as being the case; for: 


‘To-day I was reading a piece in Die Horen, which I showed 
to M. He was very much interested, and agreed with me that 
it much resembled Goethe’s usual matter and manner. I asked M 
if he knew whether it had been written by Goethe. He said he 
did not, but that he would soon find out. That is just like M.’ 


1See last month’s issue of THE CoRNHILL MAGAZINE. 
VOL. LXXIV.—No. 440, NS. 16 
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And ‘M’ apparently justified the description, ‘just like M’; 
for several pages further on we read that there had commenced 
in the Horen a sort of free fight between Goethe and Schiller, and 
every prominent literary and non-literary man and institute in 
Weimar and out of it. 

Ludwig provides the key to this puzzle. 

Goethe had suggested to Schiller, as a feature likely to attract 
new readers to the Horen, ‘the insertion of critical letters to the 
editors of the magazine.’ But Schiller, sensing that Goethe had 
ends of his own to serve, turned down the suggestion, and sub- 
stituted one of his own. This consisted of a ‘ voluntary attack 
of the editors’ on their authors. 

We find the literary and other society to which our Unknown 
Diarist belonged following, in subsequent issues of the Horen, the 
affair with keen interest, which, in the case of Professor Lore, found 
its outlet in piquant, if scrappy comments, confided to the Diary : 


‘So it is Goethe who is putting the pepper in the Horen pie. 
M told me to-day. This looks as if it might be worth watching.’ 


On the other hand, Ludwig asserts that it was Schiller, the 
editor of the paper, who sprinkled the ‘ pepper’ so liberally over 
its pages. ‘The Horen used Goethe as a rallying-point,’ he writes. 
‘This made him feel younger.’ 

No matter. From the Unknown Diarist’s comments, it seems 
that Goethe put a great deal of spirit into the ‘ quarrel.’ Ludwig 
tells us that he submitted to Schiller’s suggestion that it should 
be editors attacking authors instead of authors being allowed to 
attack editors, and started off with a dozen or so distichs, modelled 
on Martial’s Epigrams. Schiller followed up with sixty-six distichs 
of his own. 

Says Ludwig, ‘The sensation was tremendous,’ and the Un- 
known Diarist infuses something of its spirit into his pages : 

‘There is much speculation here as to whom Goethe’s distichs 
in the current number of the Horen are intended to attack, though 
he seems to be more concerned with persons as a whole and in- 
stitutions, than with single individuals.’ 

Later on: 

‘ Goethe has some ticklish things to say about people who inter- 
fere with other people’s business. Literary and dramatic cliques 


he condemns as institutions of people who are not clever enough 
to do anything else but pick other people’s work to pieces. He 
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talks as one gone wild. Almost one can imagine him waving his 
arms about, tearing his hair, and running about without direction. 
All Weimar is laughing, though there are also a great many who 
frown.” 

And again : 

‘Schiller is a man who can make his fellow-men feel like worms. 


He is not a comfortable author to read when he sets out to annihilate 
his fellows, as he does in the Horen to-day.’ 


We could wish the Unknown Diarist had been more precise, 
had told us the names of the men and cliques which, respectively, 
the two geniuses had attacked. As it is we have to be content 
with bits and pieces : 

‘Goethe does not think much of opinion as such ; he is more 
concerned with facts. He deprecates all expression of opinion in 
the current issue of the Horen, and differs from Schiller, who is all 
for philosophising.’ 

Yet Goethe can be very opinionated at times, and in this sense 
he cannot be said to have practised to the letter the injunction 
contained in the last verses he ever wrote—in the album of a 
young man who visited him when he was dying: 

Ein jeder kehre vor seinen Tiir, 
Und rein ist jedes Stadtquartier. 
Ein jeder tbe sein’ Lektion, 

So wird es gut im Rate stohn.* 

Contemporary writers are divided as to the influence exerted 
by Schiller over Goethe. Ludwig regards Schiller’s influence as 
negative, when all has been said and done, and that Schiller really 
understood Goethe very little. 

Others, on the other hand, regard Schiller’s influence as result- 
ing in Goethe’s producing his best works. The opposite would 
seem, however, to have been the case ; Schiller produced his best 
work during his alliance with Goethe—Wallenstein, known to Eng- 
lish playgoers and readers by Coleridge’s fine translation, Carlos 
and Maria Stuart were all produced and stage-managed by Goethe, © 
whereas Goethe came in time to regret the mock quarrel between 
authors and editors, in which he had collaborated with Schiller 
during the latter’s editorship of the Horen: 


1If each to his own business kept, 
Clean were the towns of scandal swept ; 
If all would practise what they preach, 
Then were it well with all and each. 
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* The time I wasted with Schiller over the Horen and the Muses’ 


Almanacks! . .. I cannot recall those enterprises without feel- 
ing annoyed ; they were utterly fruitless for us both ! ’ 
And again : 


‘If the Horen had not fallen short of contributions, I should 
never have written the conversations of the German Emigrants, 
nor translated Cellini; I should not have composed any of the 
ballads and lyrics, as they stand in the Muses’ Almanack, the 
Elegies would not then, at least, have been published, nor would 
the Xenien (Epigrams) have gone buzzing about.’ 


And all these, as Ludwig says, ‘ with the exception of three or 
four ballads, might never have been written, and the value of 
Goethe’s achievement would in no wise diminish.’ 

The Unknown Diarist sheds some light on what contemporary 
society thought about it all: 


‘M and I quarrelled to-day about an article by Schiller in the 
Horen. It was an attack on Count Stolberge, and venomous in the 
extreme. I had a bet with M that Goethe would be highly in- 
censed, and that the incident would lead to a breach between 
Schiller and Goethe. J wonder will I win my bet.’ 


The italics are mine, since the words apparently convey some 
doubt as to just what course Goethe would take in the matter. 

Ludwig tells us that Count Stolberge was a friend of Goethe’s 
youth, and, presumedly, at the time of Schiller’s attack, still highly 
respected by Goethe. 

A few pages further on the Diary informs us: 


‘I am still waiting for signs of a break between Schiller and 
Goethe. I have not yet won my bet with M. It is hard to under- 
stand why Goethe should acquiesce in such a discourteous attack 
on an old friend.’ 


Yet. acquiesce is exactly what Goethe did, or, according to 
Ludwig, what Schiller forced him to do, notwithstanding that 
just a few months before Goethe had reproved Schelling for a 
similar offence. 

However, the attack on Stolberge was not allowed to pass 
unchallenged : 

‘There is great excitement here over some letters which have 


been addressed to Goethe and Schiller. Everybody is wondering 
what they will do, and there is much argument among those who 
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say they deserve all they get, and those who say that as our 
country’s leading authors they are privileged to speak as they have 
done and that they should be listened to with respect.’ 


Ludwig says that the victims of the attack retorted with pens 
even more witty and malignant than Schiller’s had been, causing 
the latter to ‘foam at the mouth,’ and Goethe to rejoice like some 
unruly schoolboy. 

‘I think I must be going to win my bet after all,’ comments 
the Unknown Diarist further on. ‘The attacks in the Horen have 
ceased. Goethe and Schiller have not been seen about lately.’ 

Ludwig explains that Schiller had ‘ got the wind up’ at last, 
and that despite Goethe’s excitable attempts to force upon him a 
‘satirical refutation of the attacks’ for the succeeding issue of the 
journal, remained adamant that the whole thing must cease. 

The way Goethe time and again acquiesced in the wishes of 
Schiller, without putting up any resistance to speak of, gives an 
impression of weakness which was not lost upon their contem- 
poraries. Apparently the whole affair leaked out; for the Un- 
known Diarist comments : 


‘Schiller likes to think he is a dictator. I was speaking to M 
to-day, and he agrees with me, that Schiller does Goethe more harm 
than good. IfI were Goethe, I would set Schiller about his business.’ 


So much for the onlooker’s view of the matter at the time. 
No one else has ever dared to call Schiller a ‘ dictator’ in just so 
many words; but most scholars, including Ludwig, are agreed 
that inherently Schiller liked to lay down the law for other people 
to obey, whereas Goethe’s aim was to influence. 


‘It is surprising to many here how Goethe permits Schiller to 
dominate him so [observes the Diarist]; we think it is because 
Goethe possesses the greater understanding of men and matters 
that he is so noble about it.’ 


Yet Schiller was supposed to be the greater psychologist. 

Nor did the love affairs of the two men escape the notice of 
the watching eyes of Weimar. 

Weimar was a little town, and little towns, in whatever part 
of the world they may be situated, are notoriously hot-beds of 
gossip. Weimar was no exception, and Schiller’s pronounced 
antipathy to Goethe’s irregular union with Christian Vulpius was, 
as is to be expected, a matter for endless gossip among the women. 
Thus we find the Diarist’s wife : 
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‘To-day my wife told me that Christian Valpius’s second baby 
had died. I mentioned the matter to M, and he told Schiller. 
But Schiller only said, ‘ Baby, what baby ?”’ 


And this exactly tallies with Ludwig’s description of how 
Schiller invariably adopted the coldest of cold attitudes towards 
Goethe’s wife—as he in reality made her after nineteen years of 
life together—as if, as Ludwig says, Schiller himself had been a 
model of matrimonial loyalty! As a matter of fact, ‘ his relations 
with Frau von Kalb, with the separated wife, Caroline, and her 
sister Charlotte—respectively his sister-in-law, and his wife—were 
all going on at the same time.’ 


‘ There is a lot of talk going on [comments the Unknown Diarist] 
about the way Schiller is so often seen about with Frau von Stein. 
How can he be a friend of Goethe’s when he goes about with 
Goethe’s bitterest enemy ?’ 


This must have been soon after Goethe’s known rupture with 
this brilliant woman, whose powers, Ludwig says, Goethe never 
depreciated, although she had been a thorn in his side for many 
years. 

‘ Weimar is piqued,’ comments the Diarist. 

However, when Schiller’s widow read Goethe’s lettersto Frau von 
Stein, the latter gave Goethe the credit for being the greater lover : 

‘Schiller could never have loved like that; he was really 
incapable of sheer passion.’ 


‘It is shameful [comments the Unknown Diarist] the manner 
in which Schiller spreads tales about Goethe’s mistress. All 
Weimar is laughing at the “ little Christian.” ’ 


And Goethe was invariably kind to Schiller’s wife, or wives, and 
children. 

The only explanation can be that Goethe found in Schiller 
that intellectual understanding and companionship which in his 
other relations he lacked and yet so much needed to complete his 
happiness. But the manner in which Schiller either consciously 
or unconsciously hurt him in other ways may be said to have 
robbed much of the alliance of any real pretensions to friendship. 
And something in the nature of this conclusion seems to have come 
to the Unknown Diarist after, presumedly, much pondering on 
the matter : 

‘Goethe and Schiller are not friends; they are merely 
acquaintances with a common interest.’ 
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IN SPANISH MOROCCO TO-DAY. 
BY WESTWOOD KYLE. 


THE little Spanish Zone of Morocco is, economically, not yet a 
going concern. But, despite events in Spain, it enjoys both calm 
and colour. Most of its immigrants are from Andalusia, and these, 
as by old associations bound, coalesce very comfortably with the 
Moors. Some compete in retail trade with the local Jews and 
with Indians from Sind ; others’ pursuits are pastoral. But most 
collaborate with an amiable and esthetic ‘ Obras Publicas ’ Depart- 
ment in making the Protectorate as ‘bijou’ as possible. 

The ‘Obras Publicas’ has, of course, provided the proper 
roads and waterworks and recobbled the older urban thorough- 
fares. It has made fish-markets of marble and ‘ Mataderos’ that 
look like mosques. It has also appointed native dust-women with 
little brooms and baskets, watering-cans and a form of hunting 
horn to see to civic scavenging. But it disturbs nothing that is 
venerable and has done nothing so artless as to carve through 
Moorish ‘ Medinas’ to make them fit for wheeled traffic. 

Only the Grand Vizier’s motor-car is allowed in ‘ Strait Street,’ 
the main artery that leads through the old to the modern town 
of Tetuan. The manceuvrings of this majestic vehicle afford an 
enjoyable daily ‘tamasha.’ Its object is to collect its distinguished 
passenger from the Grand-Vizierial Lodge in a blind turning off 
Strait Street, get him out through the old town gate and convey 
him by the main modern motor road round the town to his office 
in the Plaza at the upper end of the said Strait Street. 

But this old-world thoroughfare begins with a steep and winding 
ascent from the gateway and the car is barely able to enter it. 
Ingress and further advance would be barred to conveyances of 
lesser men. But with one accord outgoing and ingoing goats, 
donkey caravans, country women with burdens of hay or charcoal, 
young Moors bowling barrel-hoops or old inner tubes, merchants 
rolling barrels, Spanish children with their skipping-ropes, boys 
bearing burdens on their heads, and all other foot-passengers, 
flatten themselves against walls or melt into convenient crevices. 
Without any honking or controlling police the stately car pro- 
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ceeds. Happy shouts of children notify traffic in the side-alleys 
where it is destined to perform its exciting turning movements, 
and all right-minded young persons mass themselves for the show 
and lend assistance with the tail or hind-leg of any silly donkey that 
leaves bits of itself untidily protruding from a grocer’s shop or 
mosque doorway. 

Where the car is kept waiting the Spanish Government chauffeur 
sits absorbed in his ‘ feuilleton ’ while lesser traffic scrapes respect- 
fully past and bulging quadrupeds such as the dust-horse, the 
water-mule or the well-packed potter’s donkey, instinctively embark 
on suitable détours. 

It has, of course, been suggested that the Grand Vizier should 
traverse Strait Street on a properly caparisoned white quadruped 
and not go scampering round the town in a motor-vehicle. But 
he is an elderly gentleman ; and though the Khalifa uses it occasion- 
ally on return from prayer in one of the older mosques, attendant 
gentlemen riders, band, black bodyguard, green umbrella and all, 
Strait Street, designed for modest medieval requirements, is now 
getting uncomfortably congested. 

For it must not be supposed that the Capital can altogether 
escape from modernism. Apart from ‘ croc’ after ‘ croc’ of foreign 
visitors, a lot of long iron girders are now to be met with. These 
are fearful things on a man’s back or, two together, borne by a 
moke that stops to bray. While with your cane or fly-switch you 
are warding off one oscillating end the other is apt to sweep away 
a young Moor or Andalusian being given a ride by his brother in 
a candle-box on wheels. A man-borne iron window-grille is also 
awkward. The man of course sings out ‘Baalak!’, or ‘ Look 
ahead, sir!’ But you may at the time be deep in circumventing 
a file of Riff women, who observe no rule of the road and have 
the irritating habit of stopping and stooping to kiss a mosque 
doorway with bundles of sticky brushwood on their backs. 

Then there are these modern porters’ trucks. Though, happily, 
not of the mechanical sort that you meet on Paddington platform, 
they are nasty things when light-heartedly rollicked down a steep 
incline by the younger natives of Morocco. Indeed, there is little 
to choose between trucks and the sacrificial rams which on High 
Days are unwillingly wheel-barrowed by their hind-legs up and 
down Strait Street or adopt recalcitrant attitudes when led by the 
simple string. There are also times when bits of this busy thorough- 
fare are ‘ up "—nothing the least noisy with electric drills, but just 
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a few quiet ‘fouilles’ by the ‘Obras Publicas,’ with a trusted 
oldest inhabitant to show the lie of a leaking drain. 

But Strait Street is quiet enough at night. Some Moors keep 
shops there to watch its ‘ va-et-vient,’ but most of them have 
their abodes elsewhere, and it is more the Andalusians who emerge 
from its converted mews or other modest tenements and use it for 
summer session when its day’s traffic is done. 

Elsewhere the daily life of Tetuan is on the whole sedate and 
harmonious. Motor-buses, which now take travellers far and wide 
and without fear of footpads, are apt to make their departure point 
a little ‘stationy.’ There is the hullabaloo of licensed native street 
porters of the baser sort and the scurry caused by competing 
queues at a bureaucratic booking office in an otherwise innocent 
back ‘ Plaza.’ A large and threatening station timepiece, set at 
arbitrary hours, conflicts with the mellow chimes of ‘ Nuestra 
Sefiora de las Victorias,’ and now and again a dear old lady from 
the Shires is hurried off to the wrong part of Morocco, or a traveller 
hunts angrily for the heads which have darted off with his sample- 
cases in opposite directions. 

But this is really all the bustle there is. The local railway 
system is run on agreeably rural lines on which, when the little 
train is put away with mellow clankings in its terminus, it is pleasant 
to take one’s summer evening stroll. 
| A modern Garden City has been very sensibly planned where 








































the line runs through cornfields and shady groves and orchards 
between the old town and the blue streak of the Mediterranean 
seven miles away. A large municipal hospital has been built on 
this salubrious site and is only awaiting budgetary provision for 
its equipment. Nothing but the Capital’s tall but only factory 
chimney disfigures the view. But the chimney is as yet smokeless 
and, though the Garden City is still not existent, the Moors have 
long had their little white summer residences scattered about on 
its site. Here they sit in their arbours to hear the puff of the quiet 
little ‘ te-rain,’ listen to the song-birds and the rustle of the wind 
in their reed hedges, and observe the antics of the goats on the 
embankments and the seagulls that soar inland and settle as prettily 
as pigeons on their little plantations. From this viewpoint the 
old town of Tetuan is seen spreading gleaming white up the slopes 
of a river valley. 

The railway terminus was designed for more extensive traffic 
than it serves now that the buses have got going. The station 
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building is palatial in dimensions and in style as sumptuous as the 
slaughter-house. Gaily coloured in green and white with a dozen 
graceful mosque-turrets, it is wholly free from grime and complete 
with seigniorial gardens. The emerging traveller is greeted by a 
galaxy of gigantic pink and red geraniums, and sees a steep rock-face 
opposite merging into time-worn bastions and the white or colour- 
wash fagadé of the Jewish and old Spanish quarters. Swarms of 
darting swifts have made this eminence their summer home and 
gladden the prospect with their twitterings. 

Facing reversely from the town-top, a view is obtained of 
opposite and near-by mountains, kaleidoscopically coloured by the 
esthetic action of the sunset or wreathed in vapours or Scotch mist 
according to the pleasant moods of Morocco. 

A wall is provided for rows of Moors to lean over and revel 
in this panorama, as old salts do by the sea. But the ‘ Obras 
Publicas’ is not content with that. Everywhere, as it seems to 
the observer, where a swallow’s nest is to be seen to, an old brass 
cannon popped into its proper place or a chimney-pot made safe 
for the storks, this active Department is at work. There is not 
an up-country borough without stone seats for the weary or medita- 
tive or a cliff-top without its flowers. 

Rose-wreathed pergolas and dreaming-places are perched in 
corners of all steep places. Vulgar barracks are masqued in 
bougainvillea and screened by perennial pleasances. Every native 
Sergeants’ mess is provided with an outdoor alcove, tessellated in 
blue and green and paved with coloured cobbles. The sentry stands 
knee-deep in geraniums and careful calculations are given to the 
colour of the horse-troughs and the form of the fountains. 

Trained vines are being coaxed up to the lattice roof of Jew Street 
and the ‘Obras Publicas,’ one supposes, is consulted on all old 
‘flora’ that grows from mosque porches, the colour of the con- 
volvulus on town walls or the cut of a fig-tree that sprouts with 
promise from a civic or private edifice. Its corps of Andalusian 
gardeners are particularly cunning at caves and grottos, and there 
is not a crevice at the foot of the cliff fagade of the Capital, whence 
citizens formerly shot their rubbish and slops, that is not contrived 
into an excitement of a now delectable public park. 

Here the young Khalifa will often walk, about the moment 
when the ornamental ducks are being driven to bed out of the 
big round central fountain by the wiles of the wizened old Andalusian 
park-keepers. This ‘tamasha’ is every time as good as the Grand 
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Vizier getting out of Strait Street and is enjoyed by a wide circle of 
white-robed Moorish notables sitting on their little folding prayer- 
mats on the ornamental sedilia provided for the purpose. Not 
less to be missed is the squirting of the garden by men with long 
and sinuous leather serpents popped into magic holes in the green- 
sward and squirting to an incredible distance, and in any given 
direction, always only lightly spraying your spectacles or Koran 
and always bringing out a thousand and one of the choicest of 
evening garden flavours. 

Though the insidious sock-suspender is creeping up the bare 
legs of the younger generation, the Moors of Spanish Morocco stick 
on the whole very closely to the lilies of the field and the blends of 
their clouds and summer sunsets in electing the colour of their robes. 
Yellow slippers are only slowly giving way to the crepe-soled brown 
brogue, and small-clothes are of the gayest variety. Women melt 
into the outdoor setting in white, picked out with slippers of cerise 
and peeps of mauve or sky-blue harem trousers. Both Moors and 
Andalusians run to red hair and freckles, and the dust-women to 
apple-cheeks ; but shining blacks fit happily into the general colour 
scheme. 

The modern residential quarter of the Capital is somewhat banal. 
The more notable ornaments of Spanish society stay away from the 
Zone and few local housewives indulge in a proper high back comb 
or the costlier form of mantilla. Officers do what they can with 
their cloaks—and in the native Cavalry leave nothing to be desired. 
But the Jews wear gaberdines of a dark or subfusc hue, and personal 
colour is mainly contributed by the Moors. 

Dwellings of the upper classes in this European part consist 
of blocks of rather ordinary flats where residents live exiguous and 
somewhat bourgeois lives, communing with each other on each floor 
across a form of minor patio where the inner part of the building 
forms a well. Here large Alsatian hounds sport with small children 
and gentlemen in their shirt-sleeves or pyjama jackets sit and whistle 
or play languorous airs on the concertina. Washing and suitable 
forms of flora are trailed across these little pleasances, and 
many indulge in a canary or perhaps a tortoise or two or a pet 
partridge. 

There is little entertaining or jollification in these abodes. 
Spanish colonials are not boisterous people and, though families of 
course go from time to time to the cinema or to the ‘ Plaza de 
Espafia,’ the men take much of their social pleasure playing chess 
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in ‘ Casinos,’ or clubs, and in summer sitting in rows of chairs on 
the pavement outside to see the passers-by. 

Street life in the new Spanish town offers little continuous racket. 
There are one or two public loud-speakers, the brazen horns of the 
dust-women and perhaps greengrocers’ men counting water-melons 
from a lorry whose running engine emits some few reports. But 
newspapers and lottery tickets are not sold excitingly and motor 
and other traffic is scarce. The melodious bells of the donkey 
caravans and the sound of swallows make on the whole for an 
atmosphere of calm. 

More colour is afforded by the big main square, or ‘ Plaza de 
Espaiia.’ The centre of this tree-shaded space is occupied by an 
alhambresque combination of exotic gardens and colonnaded café, 
with pleasingly tessellated aisles, ornamental lamps and seats of 
coloured stone for the accommodation of contemplative Moors. 
Here an orchestra plays on summer evenings and waiters dart about 
with ices. Round and round walk the young élite and round comes 
the black Khalifian band on Fridays after the Khalifa’s ceremonial 
mosque attendance, clad in scarlet, marching like the Guards and 
waking the very lizards from their siesta. 

Forming one end of the Plaza is the agreeable residence of the 
Spanish High Commissioner, with its rose-garden and dovecotes 
and big black sentries pacing with their halberds. The Khalifa 
has his Palace up a little side-street, with a campanile from which 
to peep at the Plaza and an exciting suite of stirrup-holders, 
umbrella-bearers and other old-world attendants sitting about in 
his great gateways. 

Lesser cafés edge the Plaza, where Spaniards and Riff tribesmen 
sit in amity and indulge in a shoe-shine or a glass of green tea. 
From time to time a boy with a Barbary ape passes this way and 
shows you its tricks. Or you may see a race between youngsters 
in their soap-boxes (for the traffic is not ordinarily dense, and indeed 
at times you can watch a mouse crossing the Plaza). 

More animation is added when a ‘croc’ of tourists is driven 
up from Strait Street by their dragomans. These sightseers are 
now disgorged regularly by bus from Tangier and from pleasure 
cruisers touching at Ceuta. They wear funny blazers and odd little 
khaki shorts and make themselves as bizarre as possible by assuming 
the fezes of the natives, their little parti-coloured skull-caps or, in 
the case of the females, peculiar straw contraptions designed for the 
use of the dust-women or gathered at other exotic ports of call. 
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Tourists are a recent innovation in Tetuan and nice old Moors, 
who have a touching regard for the old original ‘ Ingliz,’ have to 
be assured that they are all ‘ Aleman,’ or at least come from Scandi- 
navia. The younger generation of Moors boo at them openly as 
‘Aleman!’ and regard them as an exciting new race of merry 
mountebanks, blown in out of the blue and driven round for their 
delectation. 

‘Here come the tourists!’ cries Ahmido to Ahmed or young 
Dolores to little Pilar. ‘Leave your hopscotch and come quick. 
There’s lots more behind!’ And out go all young hands, whether 
of well-nourished offspring of native notables or rosy-cheeked 
Andalusian school-children. Not only have they learnt to say ‘ One 
penny, but, with carefully pronounced plural, ‘Two pennies.’ 
There is no ‘please’ about the business; and nothing pleasing 
about the Spanish cripples who on tourist days add themselves to 
the mutilated native variety and the rapidly increasing race of 
native touts which is emerging ‘ pari passu’ with that of tourists. 
However, it all makes a ‘ tamasha’ and the splashes of colour of the 
itinerant Morocco ware, wreathed round the travellers’ satellites, 
adds to the gaiety of the scene. 

Tourists are, of course, an important economic asset to the Zone, 
but bad for the morale of young Moors. These boys are of sprightly 
calibre. Far from merely watching ‘futbol’ in the ‘ Hipica,’ or 
Spanish Sports Club which has long replaced the old bull-ring in 
the Capital, they reproduce the game, without tuition and with 
every appropriate move, in any open or unopen space where two 
or three are gathered together. Any substitute is requisitioned for 
the orthodox leather. When this takes a hard metallic form, such 
as an empty butter tin, the passing foot passenger is often 
embarrassed at being expected to head it back in a proper pro- 
fessional manner. The boys themselves have hard and agile heads 
and without a falter will carry on them anything from a gentleman’s 
dinner in an earthen pipkin to your portable typewriter or, tandem 
fashion, an oscillating plank. The now popular push-bike is much 
affected by these young persons, used commonly with at least one 
extra passenger. The homely foot supplies any absence of a brake 
when proceeding downhill, and waving both hands above the head 
in an attitude of wholesome exhilaration is classed as an elementary 
gesture. 

Young Moors all seem to speak Andalusian. But owing to an 
insufficiency of local schools where they could be grounded in sound 
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Castilian culture, a shortage of Scoutmasters (who would find them 
a joy for ever) and the demoralising effect of the tourists—to say 
nothing of the cinema and the sock-suspender—they are not quite 
so urbane in their manners as their nice old fathers. 

‘Nice old Moors’ are among the most notable of Allah’s 
creations. They wear the snowiest of white robes and turbans and 
the kindest of smiles, and often keep peacocks in their ‘ patios,’ 
ora pair of old orange-trees peeping to the sky. Hospitable to a 
fault, they will at every opportunity fill you with sheep or sponge- 
cake and green tea in their blue-tiled town houses behind great 
brass-studded doors down silent side-streets. Good mosquemen, 
not ashamed to call a slave a slave, sound sportsmen and great 
garden lovers, they are in every sense Sahibs of distinction. 

These old Moors like to have their little grumbles at their 
comfortable ‘ Conquistadores.’ One is fined for again letting his 
cows graze on the aerodrome (sold to the R.A.F. for quite a song) : 
a second is found, with his robes and his well-rounded person, to 
be exceeding his seating accommodation on a bus drive to the old 
Sacred City of Shauen, and has to make room for a Jew: a third is 
bounced by a new Town Development Act into adding a further 
story to his modern ‘immeuble’: a fourth is invited to conform 
with new early-closing regulations and to shut his little shop in 
Strait Street when deep in chess with a fellow-notable—and notwith- 
standing the acknowledged fact that he keeps nothing to sell in it. 

But these old Moors do not really do too badly. And, what 
with there being no colour bar in Spanish Morocco, nor any form of 
colonisation, there seems little chance of its calm being ruffled unless 
the ‘ Obras Publicas ’ is interrupted in its good works or the Young 
Moors get corrupted by the tourists and the sock-suspender and 
pretend that they cannot live on colour. 











LITERARY ACROSTICS. 


A Literary Acrostic is published every month, and the Editor of 
Tue CorRNHILL MacazineE offers two prizes to the most successful 
solvers. The winners will be entitled to choose books to the value 
of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. If several solvers send solutions 
of equal merit, the two whose answers are opened first will win the 
prizes. 


DovuBLeE Acrostic No. 114. 


melodies are , but those unheard 
Are sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on.’ 











1. ‘It was the schooner . 
That sailed the wintry sea.’ 





2. ‘ And then the lover, 
Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 
Made to his mistress’ ; 





3. ‘Now while the Three were tightening 
Their harness on their backs, 
The Consul was the foremost man 
To take in hand an , 





4. ‘I held it truth, with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.’ 





5. ‘The tumult and the shouting dies ; 
The captains and the kings 


> 
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ed RULEs. 


1. Only one answer may be sent to each light. 

2. Every correct light and upright will score one point. 

3. With his answer every solver must send the coupon that is printed on 
page i in the preliminary pages of this issue: and he must be careful to give also 
his real name and address. 

4. Solvers should not write either the quotations or the references on the 
same paper as their answers. It is not necessary, or even desirable, to send them 
at all. 

5. Solvers who write a second letter, to correct a previous answer, must send 
the complete solution as they wish it, and not merely state the desired alteration. 

6. AngWers to Acrostic No. 114 should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor, 
Tar Cgonnuimit Macazine, 50 Albemarle Street, London, W.1, and must arrive 
not r than February 20. No answers will be opened before this date. 


ANSWER TO No. 113. 


1. W illo W 
2. H oll O 
3. O rde R 
4. L ea L 
5. E nglan D 


Promm: Shakespeare, Troilus and Cressida, iii, 3. 


Licuts : 
1. Tennyson, The Lady of Shalott, part 4. 
2. Coleridge, The Ancient Mariner, part 1. 
3. Shakespeare, Macbeth, iii, 4. 
4, Lady Nairne, The Land o’ the Leal. 
5. Lewis Carroll, Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, ch. 10. 


Acrostic No. 112 (‘ Old New’): The prizes are won by Mr. W. H. D. Winder, 
New College, Oxford, and Mrs. M. H. Pearce, Capel, Uttoxeter Road, Mickleover, 
Derby, whose answers were the first correct ones opened. These two solvers 
will choose books to the value of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. 


A correspondent asks what is the best way of writing out his solution. The 
A.E. takes No. 112 as an illustration: the ideal solver sends 


O cea N 
L ov E 
DewW 


With these twelve letters he writes his name and address, and nothing more. 
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